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Editorial. 


ERE the author of the Sermon on the Mount to 
send forth to-day a new proclamation of peace, 
astute politicians and able diplomatists would fall 
to at once to discover and proclaim the personal 
and selfish reasons for such a proclamation. It 

was inevitable, then, that, when the youthful czar proposed 
a conference looking toward the disarmament of Europe, 
search should be made for political necessities which would 
make disarmament an advantage to him and a disadvantage 
to England, Germany, and France. It is always possible 
that any man may deceive himself or may attempt to deceive 
others by putting on the mask of a-hypocrite. But in this 
case the trick would be so evident and its quick exposure 
so certain that none but an idiot would commit himself to 
it. The four great powers know each other thoroughly. 
The strength and the weakness of every point in their home 
and foreign defences have been weighed and measured. By 
all possible means each has been training to even up in the 
weak places over against the: strength of the adversary. It 
is this which creates the terrible tension and the exhaust- 
ing expenditure. If the czar were known to all the others 
to be overpowered, such a proposition from him would meet 
with derision. They would exert still more energy, and re- 
duce him to subjection. The fact that he makes his open 
offer is proof that he at least considers himself strong 
enough to deal openly with his rivals. 


ue 


“ MURDER will out,” is the old saying, often discredited by 
facts, but apparently to be justified in the case of Captain 
Dreyfus. In “The Case of Peytel,” which Thackeray re- 
cords, the proverb was not justified. Balzac in 1839 ap- 
peared as the champion of an accused man, as Zola has done 
in this “celebrated case.” Peytel was travelling in a private 
carriage, attended by a servant. Murder was committed. 
Summoning help, the husband showed the dead bodies of his 
wife and his servant. He claimed that his servant had shot 
his wife, intending the bullet for himself, in order to steal 
the money which he carried. He said that he shot the ser- 
vant in self-defence. A trial followed, not unlike the trial 
of Dreyfus and Zola. Similar methods were employed to 
destroy the credit of the husband, and to prove that he 
committed the murder to get rid of a wife whom he hated. 
Balzac appeared as a volunteer defender, and denounced the 
methods of the trial, as Zola has done. Balzac was over- 
ruled, the husband was condemned and guillotined. ‘Thack- 
eray believed that the sentence was unjust, anda doubt as to 
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the real criminal remains to this day. “You may see,” said We fought for it, we love it, and we will rule it.” The stars 


Thackeray, “how easy a thing it is for a man’s life to be 
talked away in France, if ever he should fall under the suspi- 
cion of a crime.” Let us hope that Dreyfus will not die 
before the question of his guilt or innocence is settled for- 
ever. A safe policy for France now would be to take it for 
granted that the army must be trustworthy in the main, but 
that for its own good it must be cleared of traitors and Jew 


baiters. 
se 


Ir is reported that England and Germany have come to 
an understanding, and to an agreement, if not actually to an 
alliance. “ If this be true, it will relieve Americans who 
feared there was some danger of the United States being 
drawn into an entangling alliance, in which we should stand 
with Great Britain against the rest of the world. If an alli- 
ance has been formed with Germany which will make the 
two nations fellow-workers in the Far East, as against Russia 
and France, the United States would only play second fiddle 
in that distant part of the world. It is reported now that 
the Emperor William had intended to issue a peace procla- 
mation next winter at Jerusalem, and so startle the world 
with another brilliant and dramatic appearance. It is evi- 
dent that America can leave the nations of Europe to plot 
and plan together. We should cultivate peaceful relations 
with all nations, but commit ourselves to the fortunes of 
none. We can have the friendship of all Europe if we will. 
We can even make the nations rivals for our friendship and 
our trade. By keeping out of their quarrels, we can maintain 
the position of umpire among the kingdoms of the world, 
and keep a balance of power on the side of liberty and 


justice. 
wt 


Ir is very difficult to get at the right point of view in Italy. 
Leo XIII. in the Vatican, King Humbert in the Quirinal, in- 
telligent socialists in all the large cities, secret societies 
everywhere, laborers who suffer want and are partly organ- 
ized, make so many parties pulling in different ways, and 
creating confusion throughout the kingdom. The pope is 
hampered by the king. The king is said to be contemplat- 


ing the removal of his court to Turin, the hereditary capital. 


of his family. In the cities there have been uprisings of the 
working people. Who instigated~them? Some say the 
pope to embarrass the king. Others say that the socialists 
are working for a revolution. Still others claim that these 
rebellions are the legitimate recoil from a stupid severity on 
the part of the government. Nothing is certain excepting 
that there is over-taxation of the people, wide-spread suffer- 
ing where there ought to be abundance and comfort, and 
that, with the confusing claims of Church and State, it is dif- 
ficult to shape a generous policy and do justice to all con- 
cerned. 
& 

As we note the fact that week after week soldiers’ funerals 
are held in Catholic churches and cathedrals, we ought to be 
generous enough to acknowledge heartily the patriotism and 
public spirit of the Catholic citizens of America. The loyal 
fight they have made against the Catholics of Spain ought 
forever to silence all talk of the possibility of a religious war 
in America, and to make any religious war impossible. 
Human nature is susceptible to gratitude and loyalty, and 
the evident benefits conferred by the American republic upon 
all its foreign citizens excite in them love and gratitude. 
When they are generously treated and left to themselves 
they often show an even more demonstrative affection for 
their adopted country than those who were free-born. Those 
who are afraid that the Catholic Church is plotting to sub- 
vert the institutions of America could not play into her hands 
more effectively than by building up a wall of prejudice which 
would give Catholics an excuse for saying: “It is our country. 


into his cellar thirty-eight barrels of cider; value, $32. 


and stripes have been the symbol of justice and liberty, equal 
rights and friendship for the oppressed everywhere. 
fact lies the strength of the American republic. If main- 
tained by a generous ideal of American citizenship, that will 
be our glory and safety in the generations to come. 


we 


ACCURATE Statistics convey information, but it must be re- 
membered that the information is strictly limited to the case 
in hand. For instance, statistics concerning the amount of 
fermented and distilled liquors annually consumed in the 
United States give us the facts as they are determined by 
the government for purposes of revenue. But, when these 
statistics are used as the basis of an argument showing the 
degeneracy of the American people, we deny their value. 
The American people are becoming temperate in their 
habits. ‘To illustrate the fact, the //omiletic Review quotes 
from the diary of Rev. William Emerson of Concord, Mass. 
In the year 1800 this minister, who was no exception, notes 
various purchases of rum at Bardwell’s store,— notably, two 
quarts on the day of killing hogs. For winter use he put 
John 
Adams writes to his farmer at Quincy to put in for his pri- 
vate use forty barrels. Cider, once the well-nigh universal 
beverage in the Northern States, when it became “hard,” 
provoked a sullen, irascible temper. The use of cider has 
decreased to such an extent that a cider drunkard is now 
seldom seen. But of the change in this respect ‘statistics 
take no account. 


New Occasions. 


Lowell said, “ New occasions teach new duties”; and 
some of our imperialist friends, translating his exhortation 
into the vernacular, would add, “ And you must just get up 
and hustle if you are going to keep up with the procession in 
these times.” Nothing is more certain than the possibility of 
falling behind the spirit of the age by keeping step with 
what was once the advance-guard of progress. In the days 
of Emerson and Parker and other men of light and leading 
there were certain hopes which, after the manner of all liv- 
ing things, secreted for themselves or built for themselves 
homes, shelters, shields, or shells. It is now easy enough to 


_ Cling to the old hopes in the old forms, and yet no longer 


lead. 

The world has always been in a state of transition, as it is 
now ; but, owing to the means of intercommunication and co- 
operation, all the world is now in motion after a new fashion. 
It is a matter of small consequence whether the men of fifty 
years ago did or did not see things as they were and 
prophesy of things as they ought to be. After such an 
event as our war, all things are changed. It is useless to 
look for the old places in which things once belonged. New 
places must be found for new ideas. Many believe that we 
have fallen upon evil times, that peace is further off than 
ever, that the war spirit will now rule, and the gains of a 
century be lost. It is much more likely that the experiences 
of our war — and especially its aftermath — will make war less 
likely for our nation and for all nations. ‘The peace procla- 
mation of Nicholas II., following so quickly after the publi- 
cation of our “ protocol,” reveals one of the deeper currents 
of civilized life. 

For good or for evil, nobody knows which, the fortunes of 
war have thrown at our feet most of the colonial islands of 
Spain. ‘That fact reveals new duties, new responsibilities 
and new temptations. One new duty brought by this new 
occasion 1s to put the devil of ambition behind us. We 
have never been solicited to evil ways with such seductive 
power by any past experience. The new duty is to resolve 
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that we will not grasp foreign possessions for the love of 
glory. We will not govern a conquered province for the 
sake of gain. We will not sacrifice the lives of thousands of 
our young men for any dream of empire. ‘Temptation to 
evil we must put aside. 

But what then? What duty comes before us as free men, 
as lovers of our race, as those who would take all lawful re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of others? America cannot 
crawl back into the shell it outgrew four months ago. All 
civilized nations are asking, “‘ What are you going to do with 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines?” Who is to take 
the responsibility for establishing civil and religious liberty, 
for providing universal education, and substituting the pur- 
suits of peace for the spoils of war and the gains of piracy 
among the innumerable islands now waiting to know who 
their rulers are to be? 

Because of our war the peace sentiment is stronger 
throughout the world than ever before. Humanity in war 
must henceforth be the universal practice. The rights of 
men and animals are coming to wider recognition. The idea 
of brotherhood is working underneath the business of the 
world, 

Cuba and Porto Rico we have upon our hands, and to 
some extent we have made ourselves responsible for the es- 
tablishment of good government in these islands. Some re- 
sponsibility we must take. It need not, however, be a re- 
sponsibility that will bind us to any form of aggression or 
act of injustice. We believe that the government may be 
trusted to do through its commissioners that which we asked 
Spain to do before the beginning of the war. 

In the Philippines, the case is different. The old Spanish 
rule cannot be restored without making ourselves respon- 
sible for a state of things as shocking as any ever known in 
Cuba or Armenia. On the other hand, to accept the respon- 
sibility for this empire of nine millions of people would be 
taking up the task of conquering fierce tribes who have 
never been subdued. All that civilization has been able to 
do thus far was to destroy their career of piracy upon the 
sea. Left to themselves without control, Malay pirates would 
again swarm in the Eastern seas and archipelagoes. 

An unwary landsman last week took the oars in a Marble- 
head dory to go a little way out from the shore and back 
again. He went out easily. When he turned toward the 
land, he was astonished to find himself floating on a tide 
over which he had no control. America thought it was dip- 
ping an oar and propelling itself, where it now finds itself 
embarked upon a mighty tide which it cannot wholly con- 
trol. New duties are before us which demand the exercise 
of every noble quality. It is useless to revert to the thoughts 
and plans of that prehistoric period ‘before the war.” 
What to do now, is the question which will test .all our re- 
sources of wisdom. 


A Problem in Religion. 


There was probably never a time in the history of religion 
when it was so hard as it is now to define the position of 
different religious bodies or denominations. 

The time of easy definition and broad distinctions has 
gone by, presumably forever. The old clear lines are 
fading away. But the fading of the historic lines is not 
because modern men do not think about religion. It is not 
because there are no vital issues before the world. On the 
contrary, we may trace certain profound tendencies in relig- 
ious development. Underneath the surface, and behind the 
cover of the hereditary names, a re-formation is going on 
upon new lines. Look up some of the great groups to which 
men belong, however-they may still call themselves. 

“In the first place, we discover in almost every denomina- 
tion the group who make its “liberal” wing. | They are 
men of essentially modern thought and education. ‘They 
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have parted company with the world of authoritative proof- 
texts and conventional authority. No array of supposed 
‘supernatural ” testimony will compel them to the belief in 
an unreasonable proposition. That an article of the creed 
is in the Bible no longer satisfies them. Who, of all the 
«“ liberal ” school of ministers, holds any longer, with regard 
to his unconverted friends, that “they shall go away into 
everlasting punishment ” ? 

While these liberals have the new wine of modern thought, 
their common characteristic is that they are trying hard to 
pour it into the old bottles. They use familiarly the expres- 
sions and terms which have hitherto been associated with 
medizval or Calvinistic or evangelical theology. With a 
type of religion distinctly different from that which the 
churches of the reformed faith have generally believed, they 
still speak of “sin” and “salvation” and “atonement” and 
“the cross” and the “ Holy Scriptures” as if the Old and 
New Testament were the only “word of God,” and even, in 
a mystical sense, of ‘eternal retribution.” But there is not 
one of. these ideas to which they have not given a new inter- 
pretation. 

How shall we describe the next little group who come 
closest to the “liberal orthodox” men, who hold pretty much 
the same philosophy of religion, who believe with their genial 
neighbors that the religious life falls under the great divine 
law of evolution or growth? Shall we not say of them that 
they are committed to the freest possible expression of relig- 
ious truth? They value history and its great names, but 
their cardinal principle is that the life of God and his revela- 
tion are always immediate and new. ‘They believe in the 
immanent God. No form or name or symbol must ever be 
allowed to restrict the full flow of his life. ; 

Is the name “ Unitarian” broad enough to cover the men 
who are bound simply and wholly to follow the spirit of 
truth? If this name is broad enough, it is evident that it 
must be made so by a widening of its earlier and theological 
significance. To the popular understanding it must be re- 
deemed altogether from the negative and combative sense 
which, whether justly or not, it has too often borne. Are 
Unitarians ready for the larger meaning and for all that it 
involves ? 

We pass on to the survey of a great and rather nebulous 
mass of people in all churches, who may be styled the “ mod- 
erate” party. They wish little or no change: they desire to 
be known simply as “Christians.” At the same time they 
are like no moderate church party that ever existed. ‘They 
wish to hear no extreme preaching of any dogma,— least of 
all, preaching to wound their reason or their sense of justice. 
With the religious symbolism of the sixteenth or the four- 
teenth century, they are really the children of the nineteenth 
century in religion as in all other respects. 

Our next group is the ultra conservative party. You will 
find them in the country districts, and especially in the 
South. ‘They belong to an earlier stage of civilization. They 
are the children of the fierce Militant Covenanters, if not of 
the more savage period of “the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion.” In the mountains of Kentucky or Tennessee you 
will find these theological saurians flourishing yet. Now and 
then a stray one gets into our city museums. ‘These church 
logicians of the old time still believe that Joshua commanded 
the sun to stand still. They are ready themselves to sen- 
tence ruthlessly armies of modern Amalekites to endless per- 
dition. ‘They are a reactionary force to be reckoned with in 
our world. While they survive, men talk idly of the reign of . 
“the Prince of Peace.” 

There is another new group. Its representatives are to be 
found in almost every church. To them, religion is another 
name for social reform. Jesus is the leader for the estab- 
lishment of a new kingdom of social righteousness. ‘The 
Sermon on the Mount is the new law, by obedience to which 
a Christian is known. 
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How strangely these new lines traverse all the old distinc- 
tions, and already threaten to make them migratory! What 
real union of spirit can there be between the type of the 
Kentucky Covenanter and the Presbyterians of Union Sem- 
inary? ‘They are the exponents of religions more divergent 
from each other than Hebraism and the earlier Christianity 
were. Where, on the other hand, is any real demarcation 
between Lyman Abbott with the readers of the Outlook and 
the people who read the Cristian Register? How very 
close, indeed, do all the men draw together who believe in 
the principles embodied in the Beatitudes! What will be the 
issue of all this profound stirring of the waters of religious 
thought ? 


A War of the Elders. 


“Old men for counsel, young men for war,” says the 
proverb. The war which has just ended has, however, been 
led almost exclusively by elderly men. There have been 
brilliant exploits by young men like Hobson, but the vic- 
tories which have decided the issue have been won by men 
who have passed what crowding youngsters are fond of call- 
ing “the dead line of fifty.” These men have shown not 
only that wise forethought and careful planning which are 
commonly considered the attributes of mature years, but also 
the daring and dash which are usually supposed to be con- 
fined to youth. Dewey, as brilliant as he has proved him- 
Self later to be wise, is sixty-one. Sampson and Schley are 
fifty-eight. On the other side, Admiral Cervera, brave and 
chivalrous, though defeated, must be over sixty. Curiously 
enough, though the leaders of the federal army in the War 
of the Rebellion were comparatively young men, Sheridan 
being only thirty-four, Sherman thirty-five, and Grant forty- 
three when the war closed, the leaders of the navy were 
older, Farragut being sixty-four, and Porter fifty-two. The 
significance of these facts appears when we consider how 
much more the youthful qualities of physical courage, alert- 
ness, readiness to take great risks, are required in the naval 
than in the military commander. The general directs his 
strategy from a safe distance. The admiral or the commo- 
dore goes into the thick of the fight, and shares almost all 
the dangers of battle with his men. Napoleon and Welling- 
ton came out of Waterloo unhurt, but Nelson was killed at 
Trafalgar. It matters less just now that Miles is fifty-nine, 
and Merritt and Brooke probably older, still less that 
McKinley is fifty-four and Long considerably past that age. 
The point to be considered is that the victories which have 
required daring and quickness have been won, and more 
would have been won with opportunity, by men who are be- 
yond the age commonly supposed to be the boundary line 
of vivacity and enterprise. 

The fact is that the arbitrary setting of the limit of a 
man’s best usefulness at fifty is as absurd as it is in many 
cases cruel. ‘There are men who are dead from their birth. 
There are other men who are all alive till they die. Had 
Gladstone or Bismarck met death but a year or two ago, they 
would have gone out of life under full steam. Certain qual- 
ities, useful in their place, sometimes do not survive the first- 
half century of life. The love of detail, for instance, perhaps 
the power of attending to it, belong to the years of prepara- 
tion. But in its place, sometimes along with it, comes the 
power of distillation, which draws from details the essential 
oil of wisdom. When to this wisdom is joined the enthusi- 
asm which may survive unabated past middle life, we have 
the choicest product of the world and the best part of the 
individual career. 

Perhaps the man who has passed the alleged limit may be 
biassed in his own favor, though he is not likely to be more 
so than the younger man, while he has the advantage over 
him of having known both periods by experience; but, as he 
compares himself as he is with himself as he was, he seems in 
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his own eyes to be far better worth the world’s respect and 
seeking now than then. The French cynic said bitterly, ‘“‘ We 
spend the first half of life reviling the second, and the second 
regretting the first”; but with many a man it is his earlier 
years that stir his amusement. He does indeed see men of 
mature years making shipwreck of their enterprises, and some- 
times by the stiffening or even the decay of their powers ; but 
he sees also young men doing quite as serious mischief by 
zeal without knowledge or energy unguided by experience. 
He sees the accumulations of a father’s lifetime scattered in a 
month by a son’s ambition to control the world’s wheat, or a 
meteoric “ young Napoleon of Wall Street” flashing before 
the dazzled eyes of envious industry, to bury himself and 
his victims in quick oblivion. The presumption of youth is 
responsible for as much ruin as the caution of maturity. 
Both the enthusiasm of the earlier and the wisdom of the 
later age are needed in the world. Neither can afford to 
ridicule the other. Certainly, it would be a strange sarcasm 
on life if its riper years should be less useful than its 
greener, and if the gathering years brought it no new value. 
There must be something wrong in any cause or institution 
that has no use for the wisdom that comes by experience. 


1 


Current Topics. 


‘THE apprehension that had been aroused in the public 
mind by the reports of neglect and suffering in the great mil- 
itary camps of the country, particularly the one at Montauk 
Point, at Long Island, has. been calmed in a great measure 
by the apparent determination on the part of the President. 
and his advisers to inquire searchingly into the conditions 
that surround the soldiers and by their earnest disposition to 
employ all available means of remedy. These camps will 
exist but for a brief time, as every effort is being made to 
forward the volunteer regiments to their respective home 
States for recuperation, to be followed speedily by final mus- 
tering out of the service of the United States. There is 


- little doubt that two months from now the volunteer army of 


the United States, amounting in round numbers to two hun- 
dred thousand men, will be a thing of the past. A few of 
the volunteer regiments will be retained for garrison duty 
in the territories which the result of the war has placed under 
the control of the United States. Even these will be dis- 
placed eventually by troops of the regular army. 
“ae , 

THE visit which President McKinley paid to Camp Wikoff 
last Saturday was one of the striking events of these days of 
public anxiety. The President traversed the great camp- 
ground where nearly fifteen thousand soldiers who partici- 
pated in the Santiago campaign are living under canvas, 
awaiting their honorable discharge from the army. The 
chief magistrate of the nation visited even the most danger- 
ous hospital wards, shook hands with the sufferers, directed 
a word of sympathy here, a hand pressure expressive of 
kindly appreciation there. The humblest soldier looked his 
commander-in-chief in the face, and heard from his lips the 
words of gratitude, of commendation, of encouragement, that 
he spoke as the representative of the people. It is said that 
the moral effects of the President’s visit were plainly visible 
in the hospitals, where the listless were aroused to a benefi- 
cent and joyful attention, the wavering interest in the affairs 
of the camp and of life were stimulated, and many a sink- 
ing patient, who may have been on the point of giving up 
the struggle against the too persistent weakness and the too 
pervading weariness, was aroused to a new hope by the pres- 
ence of and the human contact with the man who represents 
the visible majesty of the nation. It was Napoleon, the 
master in the art of knowing the minds and the hearts of 
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men, who said that in dealing with armies he had found 
that in point of value and effectiveness the moral and the 
physical stood in the ratio of three to one. 


ae 


AT various points on the South Atlantic seaboard and in 
its proximate vicinity there have appeared contagious dis- 
orders which the physicians have diagnosed as yellow fever, 
Energetic measures have been taken by all the great cities 
to prevent the spread of the dread disease. ‘The cases that 
have appeared so far have not been of a particularly virulent 
form, and the few patients who have been found to be suffer- 
ing from the terrible scourge of the sub-tropics are on the 
road to recovery. The most stringent regulations have been 
established to isolate as completely as possible the sources 
of contagion. It is argued that, if similar precautions were 
taken in regions nearer the equator, the human race would 
be spared a great deal of suffering. The stamping out of 
the yellow fever in the cities and morasses of Cuba is being 
advanced by medical men as one of the motives for Ameri- 
can control of the Antilles. It is confidently predicted that 
the establishment and enforcement of proper sanitary regula- 
tions in Cuba would have the effect of relieving the people 
of the South Atlantic seaboard of the United States of much 
anxiety on the score of the dissemination of yellow fever 
originating in Cuba. 

& 


Tue impression is growing that the joint high commission 
that has been sitting at Quebec for the purpose of adjusting 
points in dispute between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain will fail of the best results because of an ultimate and 
radical difference on the question of tariff relations between 
the republic and the Dominion of Canada. It has become 
somewhat evident that the Canadians do not intend to con- 
cede to their neighbors on this continent the commercial 
privileges which enter into their relations with the mother 
country. On the other hand, it appears to be plain that the 
American commissioners will demand of their British col- 
leagues a much larger relation of reciprocity than the Cana- 
dian and English interests are willing to grant. The 
deliberations of the commission are secret, and there will 
be no means of judging of the nature of the results until 
they have been made public officially. But public opinion on 
both sides of the boundary, the opinion which, after all, will 
have the deciding influence on the final decisions to be 
reached by the arbitrators, shows unmistakable evidences 
of an unwillingness to yield very much on the great issue 
that is engaging the attention of the high commission. 


& 


Two great achievements are to be credited to British arms 
and British diplomacy respectively, during the week. Sir 
Herbert Kitchener, that model British soldier who has been 
leading a force of ten thousand British soldiers and fifteen 
thousand Egyptians against the tribes of Islam on the Upper 
Nile, has struck a blow which ends forever the possibility of 
Mahdist rule in the valley of Egypt’s great waterway. Ina 
battle which took place between the Anglo-Egyptian expedi- 
tion and the sixty thousand armed men of the Khalifa 
Thursday, the fanatics were defeated completely. Most of 
the tribesmen surrendered, the Khalifa escaping at the head 
of a mere handful of followers. It was a most remarkable 
campaign,— perhaps the most strictly modern in its methods, 
conducted with wonderful precision and achieving great re- 
sults with a surprisingly small amount of losses on the part 
of the army of civilization. Omdurman, the stronghold of 
the Khalifa, the new city which stands on the bloody site of 
Khartoum, is now in, the hands of the British ; and Sir Her- 
bert Kitchener is probably the greatest fighting commander, 
if one excepts Lord Roberts of Kandahar, to be found on 
the rosters of the British Army. 
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THE conquered territory is almost sacred to Englishmen. 
It is here that the gallant Gordon, with all an Englishman’s 
stern sense of duty, resisted for months the on-rolling tide of 
savage enemies, while a tactless government at Cairo and at 
London discussed finical questions of policy and finance. 
When the terrible pressure could be resisted no longer, 
Gordon died at his post, calmly and as became the Christian 
and the philosopher that he was. His desperate defence of 
Khartoum was one of the most striking acts of personal de- 
votion that is to be found in the annals of human heroism. 
When the British soldiers entered the ruins of Khartoum, on 
Friday, they stood with bowed heads on the spot that has 
been hallowed by the memory of Gordon. They had 
avenged the murder of their comrade-at-arms, and had reaf- 
firmed with terrible emphasis the dictum that had been 
spoken by the lips of the heroic dead,— that the wave of 
barbarism shall not be allowed to sweep over Egypt, and 
drown the vigorous and healthy civilization that has been 
planted by British hands on that prehistoric soil. 


ae 


Or even greater moment was the achievement which the 
foreign office at London announced, a triumph which ap- 
pears to have been won in the absence of the Marquis of 
Salisbury. The world was informed that some sort of a 
clean-cut and definite agreement had been concluded by the 
British diplomats and those of Germany. It is not certain 
that an Anglo-German alliance has been concluded, but 
there is every reason to believe that Great Britain has se 
cured the friendly acquiescence or co-operation of Germany 
in at least two schemes which have occupied the attention of 
British cabinets for several years past. The first has to do— 
with the British occupation of Egypt. The English officials 
at Cairo have been very seriously hampered in their plans 
for the reorganization (and, it might be added, Angliciza- 
tion) of the country by the hostile attitude of the commis- 
sioners of the other powers in Cairo. The Anglo-German 
agreement gives England the deciding vote in the commis- 
sion,— a circumstance of which the significance can be 
recognized at a glance. The second point which the British 
Foreign Office has gained by this etente cordiale with the 
Prussian chancellery is the recognition of the potential Brit- 
ish right to acquire Delagoa Bay from the Portuguese,— a 
right which, it will be remembered, the Kaiser showed every 
inclination to dispute at the time of Jameson’s unfortunate 
raid into the Transvaal. 

Be 


On the other hand, the terms of the agreement appear to 
have secured to Germany certain privileges of colonization 
which the Kaiser has been regarding with covetous eyes ever 
since he inaugurated the problematic policy of German 
colonial expansion. Great Britain has acquiesced in the 
Kaiser’s plan to establish extensive colonial interests in 
Syria. It is understood that this last-mentioned scheme has 
something to do with Wilhelm’s approaching visit to the 
Holy Land. Germany needs, or thinks she needs, consider- 
able territories to be utilized as an outlet for her surplus 
population. In the wisdom of the imperial mind, it has 
appeared that such fields of expansion are much more de- 
sirable when they are located in the possession of a mori- 
bund power, like Turkey or China, than when they are a 
part of a great and powerful country, like the United States, 
for instance. Hence the eagerness of the German diplomats 
to obtain the recognition of German colonial rights in 
Syria, a country which, after all, abounds in raw materials for 
a vast commercial activity. 

Bod 


M. Cavarcnac, the French minister of war, who was the 
chief opponent to a revision of the Dreyfus case, has re- 
signed from the Brisson cabinet, owing to his attitude on the 
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question that now stands uppermost in the French mind. 
There appears to be strong probability that the Dreyfus 
case will be reopened. ‘The serious alternative is that the 
French cabinet will find itself obliged to resign from power, 
or else to reorganize itself on lines that will make it possible 
for the prisoner on the //e du Diable to obtain another hearing 
before the tribunal of justice in the republic. M. Cavaignac 
is one of the most ambitious of the French politicians, and 
his political move may be interpreted in various ways ; but 
his purpose of suppressing the Dreyfus scandal is probably 
not destined to be a successful one. 


& 


Tue eve of the anniversary of Sedan, the most sinister 
date in the calendar of France, was signalized last week by 
sensational developments in the Dreyfus scandal,— develop- 
ments which are probably but the beginning of an important 
series of events, of which the end is difficult to foresee. The 
suicide of Lieut. Col. Henry, one of the principal witnesses 
for the government in the cases arising out of the conviction 
of Dreyfus on the charge of having sold French military 
secrets to a foreign power, was preceded by that officer’s 
confession that one of the three important letters that had 
figured so prominently as evidence against Capt. Dreyfus, 
had been forged by him. The confession, followed almost 
immediately by the suicide, startled France. Immediately 
there arose a clamor from one end of the republic to the 
other, demanding a reopening of the case. Gen. De Bois- 
deffre, the head of the French military staff, resigned his 
office at once, and several other members of the military 
cabinet of France were dissuaded with difficulty from follow- 
ing the example of their chief. The entire military hierarchy 
of the republic was stricken by a panic, which was taken to 
argue most unfavorably on the subject of the political morals 
of its personnel. 

om 


Tue question of the identity of the foreign employers of 
the French traitors — whoever these latter may be — is the 
subject of an engrossing discussion in the European press. 
No official data on the matter are accessible, of course; but 
European opinion is crystallizing into the belief that Ger- 
many is the country that has been buying plans of French 
fortifications and military roads from officials employed in 
the general staff at Paris. It is certain that Germany is 
interested more than any other country in having a complete 
and detailed knowledge of the military possibilities of 
France. While no utterance on the matter has appeared 
from the French government directly, French offlcial person- 
ages have implied at various times, by silence more than by 
speech, that Germany is really the offending power. If such 
is actually the case, there is probably no force under the 
sun that could keep the French nation from declaring an- 
other Franco-German war if they once knew that the Ger- 
mans had succeeded in debauching the French army and of 
securing a knowledge of the secrets which France guards 
with surpassing jealousy. 

oe 


Tue belligerent attitude of the Emperor Menelek of Abys- 
sinia is the object of unpleasant reflections to Sir Herbert 
Kitchener, the Anglo-Egyptian sirdar, who is preparing to 
deliver the final blow upon the khalifah that is to secure the 
upper valley of the Nile to England and civilization. Em- 
boldened by his comparatively easy victory over the Italians 
under Gen. Baratieri, and undoubtedly sustained by Russian 
and French suggestions, Ras Menelek has advanced certain 
propositions which the sirdar is in duty bound to ignore. It 
would not surprise very many people who have watched the 
trend of affairs in the valley of the Nile, if the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian forces, after having delivered the crushing blow to the 
cause of the khalifah, find themselves compelled to turn their 


‘ show him to be a superior judge of human nature. 


arms against a far more powerful enemy, and one who en 
joys an unusual degree of aid and comfort from foreign 
sources. 


Brevities. 


The Island of Monhegan is made to seem a very attrac- 
tive place by an article in the Mew Lugland Magazine, writ- 
ten by Rev. A. G. Pettingill. 


Rev. Robert Collyer, who has been spending the summer 
with friends in Europe, returns on the Teutonic, sailing 
September 14. He will preach at the opening of the Church 
of the Messiah on the 25th inst. ; 


While farmers in the West are vainly offering $2 a day 
for harvesters, able-bodied men in Western cities ought to be 
able to earn something to keep off the evil days of cold and 
hunger. Improvidence is the prolific breeder of tramps. 


“When we have carried the blessings of a Christian civili- 
zation to our Indian tribes in the West and to our millions 
of freedmen in the South, it will be soon enough to extend 
the same blessings to seven millions of Malays and other sav- 
ages in the Philippine Islands.” 


“To make converts to our faith” is no part of the busi- 
ness of a wise religious teacher. To make our faith helpful 
to men, women, and children in their preparation for life 
and in the bearing of burdens is a task worthy the ambition 
of the noblest men and women. 


As the majority of the people never see some of the most 
obvious things in their daily journeys until something happens 
to make them memorable, so the majority of church-goers 
never attend to the teachings they hear until some sharp ex- 
perience makes them applicable. 


There will be no lack of humor in the campaign if Theo- 
dore Roosevelt runs for the governorship of New York. 
Misfortunes and other things will make as many strange 
bedfellows as were ever thrown together in a political cam- 
paign in that exceedingly political State. 


A clam-digger and lobster pedler was warned that there 
was a law against selling “short lobsters,” at which he 
grinned, and replied that he didn't care if they didn’t take 
him until the season was over. “Then,” he said, “ what’s 
the harm? They'll send me up, and pay my board all 
winter.” 


Count Léon Tolstoi is seventy years old to-day. His 
friends in New York will celebrate the occasion with a 
dinner at the St. Denis Hotel. His literary activity began 
fifty years ago; and about twenty years ago he passed 
through that change which has made him to many the best 
modern representative of the gospel of Christ. 


Israel Zangwill, a Jew who represents modern thought and 
culture, has come to America to study, to write, and to read 
his own stories. Mr. Zangwill can write with the pen of an 
agnostic littérateur who lives on the surface of things or like 
a Hebrew prophet consumed with zeal for the welfare of his 
people. He is a strange and fascinating mixture of the 
ancient and modern forms of culture. 


Dr. Parker of London is praised as a. man who never was 
known to speak ill of his brethren. One who is given to 
picking flaws in his fellows commonly encourages himself in 
the practice by the mistaken notion that his critical judgments 
fool can detect a flaw ina diamond. It takes an aoe 
tell what the diamond is worth in spite of the flaw. 


The storm in the Church of England continues. TI 
: he 
strife between High Churchmen and_ others continues, much 
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to the detriment of religion. “Practices” often take the 
place of piety, and “observances” are sometimes more re- 
garded than simplicity and sincerity. Meanwhile many of 
the clergy of the Church of England complain bitterly that 
they suffer the pangs of hunger, and are not decently clothed. 


Let us say one word in defence of the ladies who encour- 
age the destruction of song-birds, that they may wear their 
plumage for personal adornment. Many have wondered 
why these ladies could persist in the encouragement of fool- 
ish cruelty, when their fault was pointed out. The defence 
we make for them is that they do not read the papers, and 


are not aware of the criticism which has been passed upon 
them. 


A physician who read our remarks about ministers who 
testify concerning mechanical inventions about which they 
know nothing accurately, said that we should have included 
testimonies to the value of medicine, about which they know 
nothing. He said, “ There is a minister in our town, a total 
abstainer, who is going among my patients in his parish, 
recommending a worthless medicine, of which the principal 
ingredient is raw alcohol.” 


Whenever the American people are sufficiently aroused 
they can be trusted to settle important questions in the right 
way. ‘Temporarily, they can be misled by sophistry. They 
can be deceived by designing men, and they may for a time 
worship false gods for some selfish advantage. They are 
commonly apathetic, and take little interest in the routine 
work of politics and government. But, when they do give 
attention to public affairs, they carry with them the thorough- 
going attention which they give to their own business. Then, 
if they have been deceived or played with or treated with 


_ careless contempt of their rights and privileges, they go to 


the bottom of things, and make a clean sweep of everything 
that stands in the way of a short cut to fair play and justice. 
The people have waked up concerning the conduct of the 
war; and there can be little doubt that before Christmas they 
will have come to some correct conclusions, and will have 
measured out substantial justice to all concerned. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Catholic and Episcopalian. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


The “ Letter from an Episcopal Minister,” published in the 
Register of August 25, brings to my mind a little circum- 
stance that took place a few years ago in one of our prosper- 
ous Canadian villages where there is a strong Roman Cath- 
olic parish with its parochial schools and convent, a fairly 
prosperous church of England, and three other churches of 
different Protestant denominations. 

The rector of the English church and the head priest of 
the Roman Catholic were personally on very good terms and 
frequently met. One day, while the two were walking to- 
gether down the main street, they reached a point just oppo- 
site the Methodist church, in which at that time there was 
being held a meeting of ministers, several of whom were 
standing outside the church door, The rector, drawing the 
attention of the priest to these men, gave vent to his feelings 
in a somewhat important, yet condescending way : — 

“Do you know, Father ————,, that you and J are the 
only clergymen in this town?” ; 

The priest (who is an Irishman), drawing himself up, re- 
plied in a very pleasantly-emphatic tone : — 

' « Sir! I want you” to understand that 7 and my assistants 
are the only clergymen in this town.” E. G. 
NortH HATLEY, QUEBEC. 
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For the Christian Register. 


The Prince of the Power of the Air. 


BY THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


They call me demon! me, the prince of air, 
Who lend to Man his gift of fleeting breath, 
And, though myself unseen, make all things fair,— 
Perpetual priest of light and life and death. 


To me the planet for her beauty owes 
Of forest-garments green and rainbow flowers; 
By me the foam-wreathed, billowy ocean knows 
The majesty of storms, and all their powers. 


Behold yon moon, a desert in the sky, 
Where, without me, the sunbeam comes in vain! 
Or learn in dungeons where men faint and die 
How loss of me is plague and mortal pain. 


Not demon, but divine! My power was made 
In heaven; and I, God’s angel, cry to ye, 

“ All princes dark, of whom ye stand afraid, 
Are angels, foolish men! could ye but see.” 


A Pilgrimage to Ste. Anne de Beaupre. 


BY WILLIAM SAFFORD JONES. 


“T rubbed my eyes to be sure I was in the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” ‘Thus wrote Thoreau when he visited Quebec a_half- 
century ago. These words, summing up his impressions of 
this quaint, romantic, old French city, might well be used by 
one who has been to the shrine of “ La Bonne Ste. Anne.” In 
the parish church of Ste. Anne de Beaupré, as at the shrine 
of Notre Dame de Lourdes in France, the Roman Catholic 
Church, by reputed and apparent healing of the lame, the 
blind, the diseased, tries to substantiate her claim that the 
age of miracles is not past, that she has delegated to her the 
power to cure the sick, possessed by Jesus, the early apostles, 
and the saints of the Middle Ages. 

For two hundred and fifty years Sainte Anne, of whom 
history records nothing, but who is known in Catholic tradi- 
tion as the mother of the Virgin Mary, has been invoked at 
Beaupré to help afflicted pilgrims. The first chapel, about 
1650, is said to have been built by some shipwrecked Breton 
sailors, who, tossed about by wind and waves, vowed, if they 
ever saw land again, to erect a shrine in honor of the good 
Sainte Anne. Through her miraculous interposition they 
were saved from drowning, and landed on the banks of the 
St. Lawrence. 

This account of the origin of the shrine may be legendary ; 
for Parkman thinks that in the beginning there may have 
been on this spot a sanctuary in honor of Saint Joachim and 
Sainte Anne, the parents of the Virgin, and that gradually 
devotion to Sainte Anne became the distinguishing feature of 
this shrine. The first recorded cure seems to have been that 
of a peasant named Guimont, suffering from rheumatism. 
Parkman, in his history of “The Old Régime in Canada,” 
gives a graphic description of the journeyings of the Indians, 
converted through the heroic and self-sacrificing labors of the 
Jesuit missionaries, paddling their canoes from the Canadian 
forests to the chapel of Ste. Anne. Often hundreds of canoes 
could be seen moored in front of Beaupré, while their owners 
were crawling on their hands and knees to the holy altar and 
sacred image. 

Now the traveller or pilgrim from Quebec, twenty miles 
away, is whirled to the shrine on a railroad consecrated by 
the late Cardinal Taschereau. Think of travelling in a “ con- 
secrated ” smoking-car, behind a “ consecrated ” locomotive 
tender! If a rail should prove defective or a car-wheel 
should break, would the fact of the consecration act as a 
charm against possible accidents? If so, why not conse- 
crate all railroads in the name of Sainte Anne? 
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From the walled city of Quebec, with its narrow streets 
straggling up and down the sides of the cliff and uniting the 
peaked roofs and queer gables of the lower town, nestling 
under the frowning guns of the citadel where the English 
flag waves, with the more imposing houses and churches and 
public buildings perched upon the heights, the pilgrim to 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré, whether devout or curious, hastens to 
board the crowded train, lest he be too late to see the arrival 
at the church of one of the many bands of midsummer visi- 
itors. But, comfortably seated in a “consecrated ” car, the 
traveller finds that he has time between Quebec and Ste. 
Anne to catch glimpses of the Canadian peasant life. I 
was fortunate enough to sit beside a Canadian physician of 
French descent, a Laval University graduate, who pointed 
out his birthplace as we passed a little village, with its rather 
mean-looking old houses, the roofs curved at the eaves in a 
fashion peculiar to French dwellings, clustered about a large 
stone church. ; 

The French Canadians resemble the ancient Greeks in 
one respect: they are content to live in humble dwellings in 
order to build costly temples in which art may aid worship. 
Ruskin would call: this the true spirit of self-sacrifice in re- 
ligion. 

The French Canadian peasants are by nature and training 
very conservative. They live in the same houses their an- 
cestors, the first colonists, built. Their long, low barns are 
so old sometimes the roofs are thatched. Improved agri- 
cultural implements do not seem to abound. The fields are 
all about the same size, small, like squares on a checker- 
board, with many division fences. The tracts of land being 
so narrow, the owners very often quarrel over the location of 
the fences; and lawsuits are frequent. 

The women help the men in their market-gardening; and 
to see them in the fields together, dressed in the bright- 
colored blouses and short skirts, and wearing the. heavy 
shoes of French peasants, suggests Millet’s pictures of life 
in Normandy and Brittany. 

These Aaditants are all obedient children of the mother 
Church; and, could we see them as the vesper bell is heard 
across the fields, we should have many a picture like “ The 
Angelus.” In every village the curé, or parish priest, has 
almost as much temporal as spiritual authority. It is said 
that the Catholic Church has a greater hold upon the people, 
and is stronger, politically, in the Province of Quebec than 
in any European country, not even Italy itself excepted. No 
wonder, then, that the shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupré flour- 
ishes ! 

To return to the scenery along the way. Long before 
we reach Ste. Anne, the Falls of Montmorenci appear. 
Higher than Niagara, but not so wide, a narrow ribbon of 
foam, the water pours down its rocky channel, a perpendic- 
ular flood of two hundred and fifty feet. 

While we have been gazing at the neighboring villages, we 
have been approaching Ste. Anne; and now the train is in 
sight of a great church, large enough to be a cathedral. 
During the pontificate of Pius IX. this church was made 
into a basilica. It is one hundred and fifty-two feet long 
and sixty-four feet wide, with numerous side chapels and 
altars. It is filled with paintings, some of them by good 
artists. Le Brun’s picture of “Ste. Anne and the Virgin” 
dates back to 1666. Like most Catholic churches, the in- 
terior decorations and furnishings are in bad taste. There 
is too much tinsel-work about the altars. Everything is 
tawdry. The church may have cost $200,000, but it is too 
gaudy to be magnificent. 

As we surge up the broad aisle with the crowd of pilgrims, 
made up principally of pious Catholics from Maine and 
Nova Scotia, accompanied by their pastors, we halt in front 
of the chancel before the gilded statue of “La Bonne Sainte 
Anne.” Twenty years ago Cardinal Taschereau went 
through the ceremony of crowning this figure, conferring 
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upon it the papal benediction — symbolically, of course — of 
Leo XIII. 

The pious multitudes kneel about the statue, and pray for 
divine help through the mediation of Sainte Anne. The un- 
believers look on in wonder. A priest goes to the high 
altar, banked with blue and white flowers, and comes back 
to the chancel rail with a relic held up for the adoration of 
the faithful. There is not an orderly gathering of worship- 
pers in their pews, as in Protestant churches on Sunday, but 
a shifting crowd, now bowing before the Sacred Host, then 
imploring Sainte Anne to cleanse them from disease, again 
crossing themselves in front of some altar dedicated to a 
saint. 

In a chapel behind the chancel a Redemptorist Father, in 

soiled vestments and with a shaven crown, is exhibiting in a 
glass case one of the finger-joint bones (?) of Sainte Anne. 
To our sceptical inquiry as to the possibility of preserving a 
bone nearly two thousand years, the priest blandly replies, 
“God can do anything.” In one hand he holds the relic, in 
the other a handkerchief with which he wipes the case after 
it has been kissed by each good Catholic and applied to the 
diseased portion of the body. One shudders at the possi- 
bilities of microbes. More diseases must be transmitted than 
cured by this marvellous relic. 
& At the rear of the church are stacks of crutches, canes, 
and iron supports, discarded by those who have had fresh 
life poured into their withered limbs while praying here. 
The foot of Sainte Anne’s statue is covered with spectacles 
and eye-glasses, especially d/we glasses, left by those whose 
sight has been strengthened and whose blindness has been 
taken away, as if by a miracle. 

The simple, childlike faith of those who congregate here is 
evidenced by the large number of mural tablets, on the out- 
side as well as the inside of the church, calling upon Sainte 
Anne, ‘‘the refuge of sinners, the helper of those who 
suffer,” to “pray for us,” to “save us,” or returning thanks 
to the saint for benefits received. Votive offerings of gold 
watches, rings, and lockets are to be seen in a cabinet with 
locked doors. When a person is healed in the church, he 
leaves all his jewelry there; but, more often, he is too poor 
to possess anything more costly than an old crutch or cane. 

The mercenary side of Sainte Anne’s shrine repels one. 
Religion seems to be resolved into a sort of bargaining with 
the Infinite, the saint acting as an interpreter of human needs. 
The cult of Mary and of Anne is but the old pagan worship 
of the Queen of Heaven, the Star of the Sea, with a thin 
Christian veneering. Nevertheless, if a realizing sense of the 
Divine Love is felt through the mediation of an exalted and 
idealized type of woman, who would be prosaic enough to 
call it “idolatry ”’! 

Adjacent to the church are booths for the sale of cruci- 
fixes, rosaries, and photographs of the church and statue. 
As we cross the street at the side of the church, a curious 
spectacle presents itself. Through the open doors of the 
chapel on the terrace we see a staircase, which the people 
are ascending on their knees. Each of the twenty-eight 
stairs encloses a relic brought from Palestine. These Sca/a 
Sancta, or Holy Stairs, are made of wood ; but they are models 
of the marble stairs opposite the Basilica of Saint John Lat- 
eran, in Rome. It was while Luther was ascending the 
Roman Scala Sancta that, tradition says, there flashed into 
his mind — already prepared by the study of Saint Paul and 
Saint Augustine to understand their significance — the words 
‘ The just shall live by faith.” In the soul’s trust in a love 
ing, gracious God revealed in Christ, not in penances and 
fastings imposed by external authority, Luther found spiritual 
satisfaction. 

But our day at Ste. Anne was ending, and soon the train 
carried us beyond the sound of the bell which rings all day 
to honor the saint and as a votive offering. On the way 
back I fell into conversation with a most charming travelling 
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the non-Catholic world, the chaplain of the Hétel Dieu du 
Précieux Lang, the Nuns’ Hospital which in troublous 
periods of Canadian history, and especially during the days 
of Wolfe and Montcalm, was of inestimable service to 
Quebec. Petre C. said to me, “In the seventeenth or eigh- 
teenth century, if we had met here, we should have stuck 
knives in each other ; but to-day ””»— He smiled, and asked 
me to call to see him.. He also said, “ A man does not lose 
his personality in the Catholic Church.” 

As we heard the ringing of the vesper bells of the old 
churches of Quebec, and as we gazed upon the waters of 
the St. Lawrence, thinking of French explorers and Jesuit 
fathers and noble ladies at Versailles, devoting their fortunes 
to the missions in New France, there came to mind the 
words of Francis Parkman: “The French Dominion is a 
memory of the past; and, when we wake its departed shades, 
they rise upon us from their graves in strange romantic 
guise. Again their ghostly camp-fire seems to burn, and 
the fitful light is cast around on lord and vassal and _ black- 
robed priest. ... A boundless vision grows upon us,— an 
untamed continent, vast wastes-of forest verdure, mountains 
silent in primeval sleep, river, lake, and glimmering pool ; 
wilderness, oceans mingling with the sky.” 


Our Village Fire. 


. BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


Tuesday, the 23d of August, culminated in a storm of 
fearful magnitude ; and Wednesday opened with the promise 
of a renewal of hostilities. The signal for them to begin 
might sound in the morning or be delayed until the after- 
noon, but one need not be a prophet nor the son of a 
prophet to feel that it would surely sound. If there is any 
possession on which I pride myself, it is my house on Ches- 
terfield Hill considered as a post of meteorological observa- 
tion. Our view is unobstructed, especially toward the west, 
where the meteorological business is principally carried ‘on. 
There is the camp where the clouds are mustered in, there 
they march and countermarch, huge and portentous. Our 
sky is big all the way round from south to north; and the 
hills to westward, rank behind rank, serve magnificently as a 
weather-gauge to mark the rate at which the approaching 
storms are coming on, Worthington being half way between 
us and Peru. On Tuesday the panorama was one of pecul- 


_iar splendor and majesty, and no event could have outdone 


the violence it seemed to promise. But it spent much of its 
force on other lands, except for a deluge of rain of which we 
had no apparent need. Wednesday the black and livid 
masses promised less, but eventually made for us a more 
memorable day. ; 

An afternoon tea upon the grass had brought a score of 
us together. The first drops drove us to the piazza, and 
soon the wind hustled us all into the house. The pro- 
gramme was well advanced, the first and second numbers 
punctuated with thunder-claps of immediate and ominous 
importance, when there came a simultaneous flash and 
crash that were intense and shattering enough for the 
last trump, which had once a_ theological significance, 
and has now become merely rhetorical. Evidently, some- 
thing was struck, and that close by, and in a few 
minutes we knew what; and the flames of a near neigh- 
bor’s barn were leaping up the sky. The owner is one of 
our most venerable men,—a man whom Emerson would 
have admired for his quiet dignity and solid sense, as he did 
Edmund Hosmer and other farmers of his Concord plain. 
He was afflicted after-the manner of Job. Some ten days 
ago he met with a railroad accident, in which his horse was 
killed and his wagon was demolished, while he himself got 
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off with a broken shoulder and many bruises. I found4thim, 
midway the progress of the fire, bearing very philosophically 
his inability to help and the destruction of his handsome 
barn. He had no comforters after the manner of Job's: 
and, if he had had, they would hardly have sat upon the 
ground, which was a pulp of mud and water several inches 
deep. 

A fire in the city is impressive, the great steam fire-engines 
throbbing and panting with the fever of their tremendous 
energy. ‘There are often possibilities of heroism for the 
trained fireman to which the hero of the village tragedy can 
but infrequently attain. The old-time fires in Marblehead 
and the adjoining towns were remarkable events. The men 
at the hand-bars of the engines encouraged each other with 
much noise, crying, “Rock her! Rock her!” and “ Break 
her down!” There was intense and almost bitter rivalry 
between the crews of the “ Mugford” and the “ Gerry” and 
the other tubs, and each had its violent partisans in the 
crowd. But, for an interesting and unique affair, our village 
fire beat all the others I have seen far out of sight. 

The sight of the burning building was one to fill an ancient 
Parsee with delight. If it must needs be that such offences 
come, happy they who are at hand to see the glorious spec- 
tacle. Especially beautiful was the sight when all the board- 
ing was gone, and only the frame of the building outlined _it- 
self in living coal against the deep black of the cloudy east, 
whither by this time the storm had rolled away, and every 
few minutes shot its jagged lightning far up into the sky. 
One section of the barn was full of wood, split in short lengths ; 
and this made such a glowing mass as would have roasted 
easily, in one sense, all the heretics in all the churches, and 
had coals to spare. 

A few rods away the bell in the church tower rang long 
and fitfully, summoning the farmers from their milking-sheds 
or from the evening meal, to quit themselves like men. And 
that they did. But some were kept away by pressing busi- 
ness, for a mile away another barn was burning, struck by 
another bolt; and across the valley, on the high hills of 
Worthington, a third was reddening thesky. It was wonder- 
ful that our special fire burned only the one extended build- 
ing, the house was so near; also another house and barn, 
the town house, and the deacon’s store, which has a domicile 
in the upper story. But after the first violence the elements 
were kind. ‘The starm that did the mischief also drenched 
the adjacent buildings, and the rain was veritably a flood. 
It also furnished nearly all the water with which the fire was 
fought. Moreover, the wind blew steadily from the least 
dangerous quarter. There were those, no doubt, who made ~ 
careful note of these evidences of special Providence ; also, 
that the cows had not returned from pasture, and that the 
horse had been killed, as I have said, ten days before. To 
others it perhaps occurred that a more considerate Provi- 
dence would not have struck the barn or would have selected 
a dilapidated one, as it might easily have done. But, as it 
was, never did the proverb of curing one “ by the hair of the 
dog that bit him” receive apter illustration. The nearest 
wells gave out in a few minutes. Henceforth the water was 
brought in many dozens of pails, the most of it from the 
ditch in Bancroft’s home lot; but scores, if not hundreds, of 
pailfuls were scooped up from the puddles in the road. 
There is a sect of Dippers flourishing somewhere, but our 
village minister has never identified himself with them; and 
yet you would certainly have thought that he was. one of 
them, if you had seen with what energy and assiduity he 
plied a dipper at a spot where the road was draining freely 
into an adjacent field. 

There is no fire department in Chesterfield. When a 
building takes fire, it is assumed that it must go; and every 
effort is directed to the saving of other buildings in the vi- 
cinity, if there are any. Generally, the house and barns are 
all built in together, as if the farmers preferred the whole of 
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their insurance to any salvage from the wreck. ‘There was, 
so far as I know, no one to direct the energies of the people ; 
but I do not see how they could have done better if Secre- 
tary Alger had been in command. And I have since won- 
dered if the early Abolitionist, Nathaniel Rogers, was so very 
far out in his notion that a town-meeting or anti-slavery con- 
vention could best be conducted without a moderator. The 
projecting angles of the house to which the barn belonged 
and the deacon’s store, which were nearest the fire, were de- 
fended with untiring diligence. On one of them our town 
clerk, with his comrades, beat off the flames in a heat so 
fierce that it parched the rain-soaked wood about him and 
blistered his own shins. He and his companions, and also 
the deacon’s advanced guard, were soused with water ever 
and anon to allay the raging heat. But, where many did so 
well, it is ungenerous to give particular praise. Even the 
city tender-foots were not to be outdone by those ‘“ who 
glory in the goad and whose talk is of bullocks.” 

What impressed me most was the quietness with which 
the whole businéss went forward. There was little said. 
There was none of that shouting in which a promiscuous 
crowd of town’s folk habitually delight. As the rain fell 
less furiously, there were gentle visitors among the lookers- 
on, their faces ruddy in the light of the consuming fire. The 
scene had its humors, as such things always do. I remem- 
ber the late arrival on the scene of a little man with such a 
brisk and martial air that he seemed about to take command 
or to say, “Be thou put out”; but he soon subsided into a 
mere unit of the ineffectual class. And there were pathetic 
notes. I remember one who is not, as we say, “all there,” 
but who seemed to be no whit behind his fellows in effective 
zeal. I asked a young housewife to intrust me with some- 
thing that she cared very much to save; and it was the chil- 
dren’s mammoth doll,— the more sacred because it had been 
caressed before it came into their possession by one too 
early dead. ; 

A tempest in a teapot, you will say. But, if I could 
make my readers see everything as it happened, and hear 
the clanging bell, I should not fail to justify myself. It was 
late that evening when we got our mail, because thé deacon 
is our postmaster ; and he had other business in hand. (He 
had, so to speak, a fire in the rear, having been burned out 
a few years ago, thus learning what he had to fear.) And, 
when we got our mail at last, how-trivial seemed the last 
news from Manila, with Dewey’s trite assurance’ that his 
ships had received no damage, and the various bickerings 
of army officers and politicians! We had our own affairs. 
For the time being our village acres were of more impor- 
tance than all our new colonial possessions. As we went to 
bed, the dying flame still yellowed half the sky. There were 
guards about it until the morning broke; but it was a ner- 
vous night for many on our hill, and there were some who 
could not sleep. 


A Prince of Peace. 


BY S. I. TONJOROFF. 


There is something almost pitiful in the situation of the 
young Czar of all the Russias, who has inspired the world 
with thoughts of ‘the new era by issuing that remarkable 
summons for a European conference, to devise plans for the 
disarmament of Europe. The entire world regards with a 
profoundly human interest the pathetic struggle that is 
being waged in St. Petersburg between the enlightened spirit 
of the age, in the person of the youthful Cesar, and the forces 
of reaction and soulless militarism which find their embodi- 
ment in the persons of Count Muravieff, the Russian minis- 
ter of foreign affairs, and his able coadjutor, General 
Kouropatkine, the chief of the imperial army. 

The young emperor is surrounded by enemies, who have 
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not yet been able to reconcile themselves to the spectacle of 
a ruler of liberal convictions and tendencies wearing the 
purple of the Romanoffs,— a name that is ghastly with mem- 
ories of violence, that is held as the synonym of despotic 
power, of a relentless and ponderous ambition. 

The placing of the crown of Russia upon the pale and 
thoughtful brow of Nicholas was, in itself, an anomaly. The 
conservative nobles of the imperial council would gladly 
have transferred the sceptre to another and far more callous 
hand, had there been the slightest legal pretext for such a 
proceeding. But the claims of Nicholas to the succession 
could not be questioned by virtue of any quibble within the 
mental reach of the councillors of the empire; and so the 
holy oil was poured out upon the head of the young man 
who had been openly accused of sympathizing with the 
cause of the Nihilists, who had gone so far as to write a 
volume of verse strongly tainted with liberal thought, and who 
took no pains to conceal his belief that the Russian system 
of government ought to make the initial concessions to the 
requirements of the age by, accepting constitutional methods. 

It was natural that the nobles of the empire should regard 
with askance a young man who entertained such pernicious 
beliefs, even though he be the Lord’s anointed. 

The formal declaration in favor of universal peace must 
be regarded in the light of a personal triumph of the czar 
over his advisers. It is an almost purely personal expres- 
sion. The one great political influence near the imperial 
throne that upholds the hand of the czar is his minister of 
finance, De Witte, who is credited with having achieved par- 
tial success in his efforts to place the finances of the empire 
upon a possible basis. 

The influence that is operating in the most aggressive 
manner against the monarch’s pacific intention is un- 
doubtedly that of General Kouropatkine, the commander-in- 
chief of the Russian army. Bred in camps and upon the 
field of battle, Kouropatkine is every inch a militarist of the 
most uncompromising type. The present chief of the Rus- 
sian army has personally contributed more than any living 
Russian general to Russian successes in Asia. If the Rus- 
sian flag now waves almost in sight of the Indian frontier, 
it is the fighting hand of Kouropatkine that placed it there. 
If the tramps of Russian battalions can almost be heard 
from the summer palace in Pekin, it is because Kouropat- 
kine in person opened the path from St. Petersburg to Vladi- 
vostock. 

The battle-scarred young soldier who sits in the war office 
at St. Petersburg represents in a very peculiar sense Russian 
aspiration for complete dominance in Asia, and is the per- 
sonal antithesis to the plea for peace which the czar has just 
uttered in the hearing of the world. 

The other eminent Russian who regards with distaste and 
secret hostility the negative attitude of the emperor is Count 
Muravieff, the minister of foreign affairs, himself the son of 
that other Muravieff who will figure in the history of the 
Polish people as the executioner of their nationality. The 
present Russian minister of foreign affairs is intensely Rus- 
sian in his feelings, and is therefore incapable of interpreting 
national greatness except in the terms of marching battal- 
ions, of rumbling gun-carriages, of the tread of the Russian 
boot upon the necks of subject races. 

Count Muravieff must regard with something like a smile ~ 
of amusement what he considers the latest vagary of his 
enigmatic prince. 

_ Against the warlike influences of these two typical Rus- 
sians in the Russian court must be placed the astute person- 
ality of De Witte, who finds himself confronted with the fatal 
problem of reducing the expenses of the empire. Any plan 
that promises to reduce the enormous armament of Russia 
will meet with the careful attention of De Witte, as a matter 
of course. This is especially true to-day, when the produc- 
tivity of the peasant tax-payers is seriously diminished by 
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the years of hunger that have come upon Russia. Whatever 
may be the eventual outcome of the czar’s plea for peace, 
there can be little doubt that the imperial finance minister will 
do all in his power to render it productive of practical results. 

In any event, the world will watch with patient eagerness 
the enlightened attempt of the czar of all the Russias to 
bring about the most urgently needed reform of the age by 
reducing the terrors of the heartless system of militarism 


under which the peoples of Europe have been drifting back 
into the Middle Ages. 


An Apologue. 


BY M. J. SAVAGE, D.D, 


Many, many years ago, out of the best materials that were 
then at hand, a man built himself a hut. He made it as tight 
and snug’as he could, and found that it wa’s a very efficient 
protection against the storms and the cold, while it was also 
a shelter from the excessive heat of summer. Its floor was 
of primitive earth, and in one corner there bubbled up a tiny 
spring with whose waters he could quench his thirst. By 
long labor he gathered an extensive store of nuts and roots, 
enough to supply his frugal wants for an almost indefinite 
time. In his little hut he found himself safe from the wild 
beasts that roamed the woods without. The air of his en- 
closure was wholesome enough to maintain life, and a chink 
in the wall let in a ray of light that was sufficient for his not 
over-intellectual life. 

At the end of a long and comfortable winter in his hut, a 
strange fancy came into his head. He took up the notion 
that in a hut like his was the only proper and safe place for 
aman to live. The water from his little spring was the only 
wholesome water to drink. The air that he had caught and 
fenced in by his four walls was the only pure and invigor- 
ating air on the face of the earth. His tiny ray of light that 
the crack in the wall let in was the only light on earth by 
which things could be clearly and correctly seen. He began 
to wonder how he ever lived before his hut was built, and to 
pity from the bottom of his heart those who had to drink the 
streams and breathe the air and walk in the sunshine out- 
side. And he came to regard himself as providentially se- 
lected and favored, and to take the name of saint; that is, 
one selected, set apart, or peculiarly chosen. 

Whenever he got a whiff of the outside air, he noticed that 
it lacked the peculiar odor and quality of that which he had 
fenced in. And, concluding that the air of his hut was the 
only air that was sacred and pure, he took measures to more 
tightly close every crevice that let in the worldly air from 
without. And one day, when his door was blown open by 
accident, the flood of light. almost blinded him; and he 
fancied that his accustomed views of things were about to 
be entirely lost. He, therefore, took added precautions 
against such an accident happening again, and gave added 
thanks for the one little ray that showed him the familiar 
outlines of what had become to him all he wanted to know of 
the world. 

After a while other men came along that way, and, finding 
the strange life that this hermit was living, tried to induce 
him to open his door, and come out to them in their great 
and beautiful world. But he was only horrified at the pro- 
posal, and in his turn tried with the utmost earnestness to 
persuade them that their only safe way was to go to work at 
once, and build themselves huts like his own. In air-tight 
jars and bottles he offered to furnish the specimens of his 
own sacred air, and water and light, by which they could in- 


* fect and sanctify their own huts, and link themselves to the 


“ odor of sanctity,” the “dim religious light,” and the “ holy 


water” of his own antique hut. - Sp 
When they told him that they could see outside, he said it 
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was only delusion, the glamour of some deceptive spirit ; for 
nobody could really see except by the ray of light that came 
through a crevice like his in the wall. When they said they 
could breathe perfectly well out of doors, and that the air of 
his hut came from out of doors originally, he said that the 
natural lungs — which were not used to the air of his hut — 
were depraved and diseased, and so were no proper author- 
ity in such matters. And, when they further said that the 
water of the outside streams was clear and limpid, and that 
they had even found out there the source of the stream that 
ran under the corner of his hut and filled his own spring, he 
replied that he knew they were mistaken. His spring rose 
up where once the foot of an angel had trodden. And, be- 
sides, no water was holy that had not been a good while in 
the dark, and used for the daily ablutions of a saint like 
himself. 

When they declined his offer, he sincerely mourned over 
them, and talked about people being so deluded as to live 
“all out of doors,” and felt sure that an earthquake would 
swallow them up, or that the lightning would strike them, for 
the impiety of rejecting his overtures. But they only smiled, 
and said: Let him alone in his hut. He is so used to it 
now that it would only distress him to tear it down. But for 


us, all God’s sunlight is none too much for our seeing, all his 


air is none too much for our lungs, and all his showers and 
rivers and seas we will drink of and glory in. 


A Kentish Village. 


BY J. E. G. DE MONTMORENCY, 


I. 


I want you to come with me in the spirit across the wan 
waters of the Atlantic for a few moments, and see, unseen, 
something of the aspect of the. life and manners of a Kentish 
village. It is, perhaps, not unimportant that you should see 
it now, as village life in England is rapidly losing its bucolic 
characteristics; and, under the stress of parliamentary in- 
terference, much that is picturesque and good, as well as 
much that is obsolete and useless, is being swept away. I 
expect that the general aspect of a Kentish landscape is well 
known to many of my readers. Kent has been called for, 
I believe, hundreds of years “the garden of England,” and 
is famous for its women, its hops, and its apples. ‘The coun- 
try is very undulating, and is well wooded with productive or 
useful trees. All the land that is not wooded is divided up 
into irregular-shaped fields, separated from each other by 
thick hedges of thorn and blackberry. In this way the 
whole country, up hill and down dale, is covered with an in- 
tricate pattern of hedges, rather more tangled than the net- 
work on a melon. ‘The fields are of every possible size be- 
tween the limits of three acres and forty acres. A field 
rarely exceeds the latter or is smaller than the former. 

As some main road— some Roman road laid and made 
and used nineteen hundred years ago to connect Londinium 
with the coast — is traversed, as we go up it and down it, we 
notice from hill or on hillow these fields stretching away for 
miles on either hand. Here is a hop garden, the light hops 
gleaming against the rows of deep green foliage; there is an 
apple orchard, with the fruit shining green and red and 
yellow in the sunlight; there is a dark green cherry orchard, 
robbed a month ago of its perfect fruit; here is a patch of 
sharp green mustard or a field of late oats; there, a field of 
pale, waving, feathery barley or mellow golden wheat; there 
is a group of brown fields where the crop has been garnered 
and where the gleaner has been, and whence rises, perhaps, 
a thin line of blue smoke, creeping up into the blue sky from 
the cleanings of the land; here is a group of green hay 
fields, where the aftermath, or second crop, is being gathered 
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in. On the sky line far away one may note, perhaps, a 
couple of sturdy horses struggling upwards, ploughing a hilly 
close between two great woods; and on a field beneath are 
many sheep, clumsy and heavy with wool for the shearer. 
Suddenly, as one goes along the road, one comes to the vil- 
lage, to the quaint, irregular, rather ill-built but very pictur- 
esque village of (let us say) Lapisham. 

An occasional thatched, deeply thatched cottage by the 
roadside is the first indication of the place. English thatch- 
ing is very good and warm; and it is certainly a pity to see it 
giving way to cold slate roofs, which seem to take the color 
and the joy of life out of the country-side. In a few 
moments one sees also that certain note of a Kentish village 
of any size, the parish church looming across the fields. 
The number of really lovely buildings for divine worship 
scattered through England is amazing; and one can only 
thank God that periods like the twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth centuries —in many other ways rough and dreary— 
raised shrines of abiding loveliness for future generations to 
worship in. That ancient custom of thanking God for his 
mercies by building a house for his worshippers is by no 
means extinct; and it has within the last half-century in Eng- 
land awakened to a new activity, and future generations will, 
perhaps, thank our day even as we thank the builders of six 
hundred years ago. 

Lapisham church’ is beautiful in the extreme. It was 
built by the man who built a great part of Westminster 
Abbey ; and it is as beautiful, on a simpler scale, as that great 
fane, so sacred to all of English blood. In the nave we have 
an oaken roof, supported by tall, branching columns of 
marble. Each column is composed partly of white and 
partly of Purbeck marble, and seems to resemble a gigantic 
tied bundle of white and black rods. On each side of the 
nave are three windows: those in the west are simple, those 
in the middle are more ornate, while the windows next the 
chancel are to this hour things of beauty, in all the glory of 
marble tracery and elaborately worked stone. Above the 
west end rises the great square tower, Norman in its rugged- 
ness and its simplicity,— a very tower of strength, a symbol in 
stone. The chancel of the church is full of delicate work- 
manship, and brings to mind a flower-strewn forest aisle in 
spring. The walls of the church are built of chalk-flint,— 
the Norman and Angevin builders always used for their 
work the stone of the neighborhood,— and inside on the 
smooth and plastered surface were once priceless cartoons 
or wall paintings on religious subjects. Some wretched 
Vandal, who thought he was serving God by obliterating the 
foot-marks of history and trampling down the flowers of art, 
had these paintings rubbed down and whitewashed; and the 
patient endeavors of modern lovers of the beautiful have 
only brought back faint stains of the color and shadowy 
reminiscences of ancient art. Church paintings of this kind 
are valuable in the extreme, from the points of view of art 
and history. 

In the Temple Church in London are contemporary and 
valuable likenesses of King Stephen, King Richard (Ceur 
de Lion), and King John painted on the walls. In the 
Paugh Church of Dartford in Kent is a great fresco of Saint 
George slaying the dragon; and this wall-picture not only 
gives one a good conception of early English art, but places 
before one a reliable presentation of a knight on horseback, 
armed cap-d-pie, in the old feudal days. However, I must 
not be led away by love of the archaic, but must keep my 
way on into the village street, as it winds round the church- 
yard, where a yew-tree, older than the church, watches suc- 
cessive generations pass, and so on to more mundane but 
not less interesting things. A village is very historic some- 
times, if it is of any considerable size. There are, for in- 
stance, quite possibly ancient almshouses, ancient dissenting 
chapels or meeting-houses, ancient hostelries. Thus I know 
of a Hertfordshire village where there is an inn which can- 


not be less than three hundred and may be four hundred 
years old. In a little town in the same county we find a 
Salem Baptist chapel on the site of a meeting-house that was 
built in 1692, and an Independent chapel on the site of a 
building erected in 1690. In the same town the grammar 
school was founded in 1632,‘ to teach and instruct and train 
up the children of the inhabitants of Hitchin in good litera- 
ture and virtuous education for the avoiding of idleness, the 
mother of all vice and wickedness.” So, again, in Norfolk 
I know a farm-house which was built in the fourteenth cen- 
tury ; and-it is not uncommon in villages throughout the 
country for the houses of the rich people to consist in part 
of structures built five or six centuries ago. 

Thus in Lapisham there is a house known as the Castle. 
Of course, the property ages ago passed out of the hands of 
its feudal proprietors, and its modern owners have no his- 
toric association with it; but part of the building is very old 
indeed. The modern house has been built on and into 
an old rocky tower, the remains of some strong fortress of 
the Plantagenet days. It is not impossible that that old 
tower will continue to stand, and brave change and weather, 
long after its modern addition has mouldered away. Again, 
outside the village, we come across an interesting memorial 
of Elizabethan days; to wit, the stocks. Within compara- 
tively few years these stocks have been used; and the 
offender, with tight-locked feet, has sat all day exposed to 
the laughter of the village girls and the humor of the vil- 
lage children. One cannot help thinking that the stocks 
were an admirable deterrent from drunkenness. 

Lapisham is too small a village to have a grammar school 
of Edward VI. or other educational foundation ; but it boasts 
a very effective National School, on behalf of which the 
rector of the parish fights a fierce and continual battle, to 
prevent the intrusion of a Board School. A Board School is 
a State School of which the board, or governing body, is 
elected by the voters of the district. The religious education 
in such a school depends, to a great extent, on the views of 
the elected board and of the schoolmaster. Now in the old 
National Schools the trustees are sure to see that sound relig- 
ious teaching, based on the Bible, the Apostles’ Creed, and 
the Catechism, is given to the children; and it must be con- 
fessed that the’religious education given by these schools is 
good, and is not forced on those children whose parents dis- 
agree with that particular creed. These schools have to 
attain a certain standard in secular education, in order to ob- 
tain the government grant which is given to Voluntary 
Schools by act of Parliament. If this grant is not obtained, 
it is clear that the school will have to be abandoned. And, 
apart from the question of abandonment, the voters in the 
district can demand the establishment of a State School, 
paid for out of the rates, if the Voluntary School proves a 
failure. Hence the rector fights hard to maintain the stand- 
ard of his school, and strives by day to get in, and thinks 
by night how to get in, the necessary voluntary subscriptions 
to keep things going. In many ways, this fight to keep ok 
the State has given “the parson” and the various non-con- 
formist ministers a common ground of meeting. 

The faith differences between the Established Church and 
the Wesleyans and Congregationalists are small. In the 
rural districts the Church has been for centuries the great 
educational power, both on matters lay and religious ; and it 
has been that power because, in such districts, wealth and 
rank were and are, almost exclusively, with the Church, by 
tradition and choice. On the other hand, non-conformist 
power has grown very considerably ; and the non-conformist 
looks with suspicion on a State education that makes insuffi- 
cient provision for religious teaching. Moreover, the rector 
and the ministers, in many parishes, meet on the Parish 
Council, — an administrative elective body created by Parlia- 
ment in 1894,— and begin to know each other, and see the 
possibility of union in social work in Lapisham. 
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Knowing. 


One summer day to a young child I said, 
“Write to thy mother, boy.” With earnest face 
And laboring fingers all unused to trace 
The mystic characters, he bent his head 
(That should have danced amid the flowers instead) 
Over the blurred page for a half-hour’s space, 
Then, with a sigh that burdened all the place, 
Cried, “Mamma knows!” and out to sunshine sped. 
O soul of mine, when tasks are hard and long, 
And life so crowds thee with its stress and strain 
That thou, half fainting, art too tired to pray, 
Drink thou this wine of blessing and be strong ! 
God knows! What though the lips be dumb with pain 
Or the pen drops? He knows what thou wouldst say. 
— Julia C. R. Dorr. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Fore-elders of Hope. 


BY REV. ROBERT COLLYER: 


Tribulation worketh patience, and patience experience, and experience 
hope.— Rom. v. 3, 4. 


So this is the truth the apostle will tell, who spake as he 
was moved by the Holy Ghost,— that hope does not stand first 
in the divine order or in the lessons we have to learn as he 
had learned them when he wrote this letter. She is not the 
fore-mother, from whose heart all that is noblest and best 
comes to us, as we are apt to imagine, but is the great-grand- 
child, shall I say, in the heaven-born succession. Born of 
Experience, Experience of Patience, and Patience of Tribula- 
tion, while the last born is still the best, never going back- 
ward, but always forward; upward, but never downward, 
while each is essential to the other in the whole sum and pro- 
duct, and points toward this conclusion: that, if we fall on 
Tribulation, we must bear ourselves nobly, or we can never 
know the true worth of Patience. Then we must let Patience 
have her perfect work, or she can never round and ripen into 
Experience, the essence of all true wisdom; and nurse and 
treasure this in its turn, or we may never find, through these 
three, the last and choicest boon of hope: 

_And so, when we say we have no hope radiant and strong 
in some great stress of life, and grieve over this,— thinking 
we could bear our burden so much better and more bravely 
if we could clasp the bright angel to our heart, and hold her 
there,— may not this word from the heart of the brave apostle, 
who had gone through the vza ma/a, and found out the secret, 
help us to find the one true answer to this painful problem in 
the truth he tells? That we can have no such hope as we 
may long and pray for yet awhile, because it is not time for 
the radiant angel to come to us on her holy errand. 

The fore-mother, Tribulation, must come first, while this, 
we may say, we have had, God knows, in full measure and 
running over. ‘Very true,” he answers. “ But the own 
child of Tribulation is Patience; and so I would ask is her 
sweet face familiar to you, and has she changed yours into 
the same image and likeness, or is impatience and revolt lord 
and master of the days?” 

And, again, if we answer, “ Yes, I have learned to dwell 
with Patience: there was no help for that; for what is the 
use bruising your head against the walls of fate and doom?” 
he notes the tone of my telling, which holds the soul of im- 
patience after all, and asks me whether Experience has had 


her time and turn to teach me something she alone can im- ' 


part, “or do you leave me still in doubt?” he asks, “‘ whether, 
indeed, you have learned to dwell with the good angel by 
moaning for Hope before the true time has come for her ad- 
vent, or do you want that to come first which must come last 
in the divine order?” She waits to plume her wings and 
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pour out her songs on you in the full time, but she must not 
disturb the law and order of God’s kingdom in your life and 
in his world. ‘Tribulation first, then Patience, then Hope, 
clasping hands with Faith and Love, and then 


“God’s greatness flows around our incompleteness, 
Round our restlessness his rest.” 


I love to note, again, how this truth may come home to us, 
not alone from the holy book and the holy man, but also by 
taking to our heart the intimations which lie in our common 
life first of all, and in the things we have to do, very much 
as our divine Teacher taught us this truth in his Gospels,— 
the truth which lay in his heart alway, landward man as he 
was,— that the kingdom of heaven in our human life is like 
a field answering to the seasons as they come and go,— the 
springtime, the summer, and then the harvest home, and 
then the winter. 

For is not this the truth touching the land that Hope 
cannot come forth full-winged, to soar and sing for my land- 
ward man above the ploughing, the harrowing, the sowing, 
and the wild March weather, but lies low in the nest, rather, 
and naked, like the birds newly free from the shell? He 
has to wait for the blade, the ear, and the full corn in the 
ear, which must follow the deep ploughing, the harrowing, 
and the seed cast into the ground to die, and then to rise 
and ripen in the full, true time of the harvest. 

The man who has this to do and whom our fine old Eng- 
lish calls the husbandman, can tell us, and will tell us, out of 
all reason, as we think sometimes, what tribulation and dis- 
may he has to face from the harsh spring days to these of the 
harvest home; while we know without his telling how those 
even who are most faithful and hopeful have still to endure, 
as seeing ‘hat which is invisible, and to learn their lesson 
of Patience, the first-born of Tribulation, from both Experi- 
ence, and from these three the Hope that maketh not 
ashamed. Leave the first out of the sum, the bone-ache, 
with the heart-ache not seldom, and the pazwstaking which 
must go into all he has to do,— where, then, and what, then, 
would be the harvest home? 

Leave out Patience, so near of kin very often to Impa- 
tience, and small blame to my good husbandman, I say for 
one,— patience in despite of the droughts, the water-floods, 
the weeds, the canker-worms, the rust, the rot, the blight, 
and all the pests that come between the sowing and reaping, 
the blossom and the ripened fruit; and let my man say: “It 
is all no use. Fate and doom have the whip-hand of me: I 
will try no more,” then what would the harvest be? 

Or leave out Experience, what the good old father taught 
him, and what he has learned year by year, trying and fail- 
ing, and trying again, like the very Bruce with the spider, 
then where would be the thirty, the sixty, and the hundred 
fold ? 

It is through the fore-elders, I say, that Hope comes to 
my man on strong wings and in full song; and she can come 
in no other way. She is not of the Spring in her full-plumed 
glory, and is not the child of the soft and sunny heavens 
alone, but of the darkness also, the frustration and the 
storm. : 

Shall we touch another similitude, afd liken our life to a 
voyage from the hither to the other haven, what truth do 
these wonderful palaces teach us which cross the oceans 
now within a time so true that you may know to a day or 
almost to an hour when to look for your great steamer, and 
where to look for her on the great circle on any given day 
or night ! 

Well, is this not true again,—that these marvels, these 
miracles, of our modern time, have grown to be what they 
are through Tribulation, the fore-mother of Patience, while 
Patience has given birth to Experience, and Experience to 
the Hope which has come so far toward her full fruition ? 

Is not this the truth, also, when you get to the heart of it 
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all, that in your grand creation fitted for its perfect purpose 
—of which may we not truly say that every beam has been 
“battered by the shocks of doom and dipt in baths of hiss- 
ing tears to shape and use” ?— the wonder, the miracle, was 
born of all the shipwrecks in the circle of the world’s great 
life, all the heart-breaks for widows and children left deso- 
late, widows like the one I knew whose husband went down 
in the Great Western when we who are of the elder world 
were young, but to the end of her life his chair was set and 
his cup at the table to be ready when he sliould come home ? 

All the wrecks, all the tempests, all the frustrations, and 
all the ships that have passed through the sunshine into the 
midnight for which there was no morning; all the false reck- 
onings that have landed ships and men on angry and fatal 
reefs, all the chronometers that lied when the sole hope of 
salvation lay in a rectitude which should be like the sun’s 
own truth, which is the shadow of the truth of God. 

All the anchors, the cables, and the sails, have they not 
-been forged and twisted and woven when you réach their 
last secret through untold Tribulation, of which Patience was 
born in due time, and then Experience, and now the Hope 
full-plumed, when we -know almost the hour she will be at 
her dock with our beloved returning home from the far-away 
lands? 

And the enginery which drives the great wonder through 
the tempest or in its teeth, and makes food for laughter in 
doubling Cape Horn,— well, again there is not a shaft, a 
wheel, a pinion, or a piston, which has not come to us 
through the travail of some soul tried as the soul of James 
Watt was, who, when the burden of his great discovery lay 
on his early life, longed and moaned for the sweet benignity 
of death, so sore was the burden; but Patience came, the 
good angel, and born of her was Experience, and then Hope 
came all radiant at the last, with fruition on her wings, so at 
fourscore and five one who knew him says he was probably 
the sunniest old man in England. 

So I look on the wonder many a time, and say in my 
heart there is not a sigh in the blind, dumb giant when the 
levers lift which is not the answer to a sob from myriads of 
hearts, and through untold years since, as, Wendell Phillips 
used to tell us, they ran their small steamer on the sacred 
lake by the Nile. 

A great physician over there in London says: “I was in 
Constantinople when a telegram came to me of the danger- 
ous illness of a great nobleman, my friend, and begging me 
to hasten home. I answered, ‘I will be at your bedside at 
a quarter to three on such a day.’ 
minute.” The giant had lifted him over the space, and his 
friend was rescued from the shadows of death. 

Is it a long, stern fight we have to make for life and life’s 
worth, it may be through years of time, what can touch us 
more nearly or tenderly for illustration of our apostle’s 
thought than the grand story of our great captain and his 
true men in the fight for freedom from the yoke of the 
motherland and for the new life in this New World,— the 
story of the way he was driven from post to pillar, the great 
good captain, and from fastness to fastness, striving and 
failing, as it seemed, but only to try again and always again, 
while Hope lay low so often, and silent; and, then, at the 
long last,—as the folk say who have not many words, and 
so must make them strong,— through the great Tribulation 
Patience was born, and Experience, and then Hope came, 
not on strong wings at the first, as we all know, and with 
no clear notes, but she grew to the radiant presence we see 
now from afar, came and sat on all the banners and in 


all the homes worth the name, and made the rock on which ° 


our city stands musical as Memnon at sunrise, when the 
great captain came here, and said so simply, “Gentlemen 
and comrades,,I must shake hands with you all, and then 
say good-by.” 

I think sometimes it will take us centuries yet to read 
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aright the story of those pregnant years to be aware of his 
greatness, the great Captain George Washington, and to 
see and say that the story of this republic is far more sacred 
to us than the Hebrew story written in our Bible. 

Shall we turn for a moment to the story of the genius in 
our manhood and womanhood which has come to its great- 
ness through the fourfold mothering, and given us its most 
priceless treasure? I love to open, ‘then, one of the im- 
mortal books of our century, magnificent in passages as 
Dante and homely again as the talk of the Scotch peasant 


at the fireside, and, as I read, to remember that this is the . 


choicest treasure we possess from the fore-mother Tribula- 
tion in this man who was heart-sick so often, brain-sick, all 
sick from the crown to the sole. But there it was born in 
the true fourfold succession, the great and wonderful book, 
of which the first volume was borrowed by his friend in the 
manuscript, and lost past all hope. 

And so he must begin again, and dwell with Patience,— 
this most impatient creature of his tribe in all the world, I 
suppose,— must dwell with Patience born at such a cost, 
and welcome the Experience which had come through the 
fire; and then, when it was done, he said to the good wife, 
“Jeanie, my lass, what they will do with the book we do 
not know; but they have not had for two hundred years any 
book that came more truly from a man’s very heart.” 

And now the story is told, the great and noble story of 
his life, the great and noble poet of these last times, the 
book which has taken out of my own heart the fear that I 
might not live to read this book and touch the secret of his 
genius, so far as we may in this revelation. 

The early manhood demanding that stern fight with a 
sadly lamed fortune, when the father was dead, reaching 
through many years; a soul all musical, but with few to 
listen to the music or mark the marvellous promise, while 
in one great town I can name in his own land the early 
volumes teeming with genius were cast out from the public 
library as books not fit for reading; the great domed 
brain haunted in these early years by the doubts and dubi- 
tations which belong to our time, and, in some fashion, to 
all time since the book of Job was written,— tribulations that 
find a channel in “The Two Voices,” and the utter deso- 
lation when the dear friend died who was so much more to 
him than all his brothers were. But still through it all the 
true-born succession held good; while here lies the secret 
of his genius, crowned for us by his “In Memoriam,” sung 
over the dust of the dearest friend, and crowned by the 
hope which is not seen, so that, when you read the story, you 
say, ‘It pleased Him in whom all fulness dwells to make 
this dear son also perfect through suffering.” 4 

And, again, I take this to be true,— that our apostle would 


be the last man in the world to say that his thought of the — 


fourfold succession touches only what we call the religious 
life, as this stands separate from the human life in the com- 
mon interpretation of these terms. 

_It must be of our whole life he speaks, in which we must 
all confront the fore-mother, as some of us know who have 
seen much of life in the many years, who have found that 
our first hopes are but the dreams of our youth, of which, by 
Heaven’s blessing, some, indeed, do come true; while some, 
as the patriarch cries in his sorrow, are as untimely births. 

Tribulation smites us, the fight is on us, and the fair hopes 
of the youth-time, the first-born, not the last, seem all with- 
ered, as the snowdrops wither in the harsh spring weather ; 
and then we are ready to say: “ There is no more left to live 
for. Here are the great stone walls of fate and doom. 
What is my hope?” 

But will you permit one old man to say that, if there is the 
soul in us we find in this man who had gone through the 
dark pass, then we can — if we will, we can — have Patience, 


the good angel born of Tribulation, to hold us by the hand © 


in the true way of life; and she will be the mother of ‘Expe- 
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rience for us, while wisdom will dwell in her heart. And 
then, some day,— not too soon, not too late, but true to her 
birth-time and her fulfilling,—we shall find Hope full- 
plumed, singing and soaring, the last-born and most blessed. 

And then we shall see how much better for us it is that 
she should come in the good and true succession than that 
she should drop down for us instantly from the heavens, 
because the waiting and the winning make us all the more 
true to his word of whose winning I have spoken that “man 
is man, and master of his fate,” just as the winning from 
all the storms and all the wrecks have gone into the great 
ship which came to anchor this morning, perfect in poise 
and purpose and in her time on the great circle which lies 
between the Old World and the New. 

So may I speak to you who have not yet found the four- 
fold truth verified in your life this man found who speaks to 
us now from the eminence of the immortals, and who knew 
the secret of the tribulations in our earthward life and the 
work God gives us to do, in which the true stroke of the 
hammer on the iron in his name must be as sacred in its de- 
gree as the stroke of the poet’s pen who has crossed the bar 
and left the world his debtor. 

These elders will bear me out when I say that, when we 
were where you are now, we found no way through the 
troubles, and can find none now, save by holding on, if not 
to the whole strong hand, then to a finger of the good angel 
Patience, leading us through the probation in which we all 
win Experience, and finally Hope. 

These were the terms for us of the good succession, or 
there would have been another wreck like those we have so 
often seen which whelmed some poor impatient brother man 
in the dark waters of doom. So “ Have patience,” the chil- 
dren of the desert say, “and the mulberry leaf will become 
satin’; and “ Patience,” some who hear me have had to say, 
“and then the handful of ragged wool we have gathered 
from the thorns and briers of misfortune were woven into a 
vesture to keep us warm until the angel of hope came to sing 
her song of deliverance.” 

And now, because this is all so true in the world’s wide 
life, so it must be true of the tribulations which lie deepest 
in the soul, and wait for the hope which is within the veil. 
So that, if I say,“ Where is now my hope?” when all I seem 
to have to my name is a low green mound in some “ God’s 
acre”? on the earth,—if this should be my fortune, and 
the great walls seem impregnable, let me mind his word 
who speaks from the deepness of his own soul’s life, and 
by the inspiration of God, that Hope does not come first 
even then on the heavy wings of my woe; but the good 
angel Patience waits for me to clasp her hand, with the 
Experience born of my probation biding her time, and 
then Hope,— these all come in the true succession, as they 
came to him, shall I say, who builded the great mother 
church of our common Christendom, crowned by the golden 
cross. 

Yes, and I must beware of the lure also my apostle 
found in his heart when he wrote these pregnant words,— 
that the heavens would open on some day of the Lord very 
near at hand, the angels come flying through the great 
azure vault, and then there would be no more sorrow or 
crying or pain for the noble old man and his comrades for- 
evermore. as : 

They had still to confront the Caesars with a diviner right 
of kings, and to make good at the block or in the arena the 

truth that the radiant angel Hope comes in the fourfold suc- 
“cession; but then she comes to bear us on her wings, and 
make true another word from the great heart, that “ the eye 
hath not seen, or the ear heard, or the heart conceived the 
things which God hath laid up for them that love him.” 

And now, if these are the primal conditions of the eter- 
nal Hope, as they are in the whole treasure of the things 
I have touched for my illustrations,— Tribulation, the fore- 
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mother of Patience, with the crown always above the cross,— 
then, if I am true to the law of their succession, why should 
I hug my woe, and talk of the great walls of Fate and 
Doom; and why should you? 

It is told of the widow of a great and noble singer that 
her life seemed to be buried in tribulation in the last years. 
She grew blind and deaf; but she grew ever more patient, 
and was the most cheerful and hopeful old soul you would 
find in her Westmoreland. They all dwelt together at last 
in the good old heart, the fourfold succession; and the fair- 
est and sweetest made the old home in the vale by the lake 
as the very gates of heaven. 

So I would to Heaven we might all attain to this most 
beautiful beatitude, and rise to the eminence on which our 
apostle stood when he said to these friends, “ Let us rejoice. 
therefore, in our tribulation,” knowing this, that tribulation 
worketh patience, and patience experience, and experience 
hope, because the love of God has been shed abroad in our 
hearts by the Holy Spirit. Then shall we 


“ Walk beneath the shelter of God’s wings, 
While, by our pathway, Hope, his angel, sings 
Of the unseen and everlasting things,— 

Sings to us all of heaven, the great homeland, 
Our own eternal home not made with hand, 
Prepared there for us by his own command. 


“ And not as strangers shall we reach that shore, 
Friendless, an unknown country to explore: 
Our elder brothers have gone on before. 

And then Hope ends with the majestic chord, 
So shall we be forever with the Lord. 
Be it to us according to her word.” 


Spiritual Life. 


The growing good of the world is partly dependent on un- 
historic acts; and that things are not so ill with you and me 
as they might have been is half owing to the number who 
lived faithfully a hidden life and rest in unvisited graves. 
George Eliot. 

Bed 


Do not blame yourself cruelly, nor think of escaping from 
yourself ; but pardon your failures, and quietly keep trying 
till you succeed in gaining that full self-possession in equilib- 
rium which is at once happiness and religion.— W7llam 
Rounseville Alger. 

a 


For most of us, sooner or later, there is a realm of moral 
anguish, deliverance from which is only through penitence 
and suffering. In most men there must be a tragedy of the 
soul, and the “ majesty of righteousness” must be burned 
into us. If we can carry our self-reproach, accepting willingly 
its burden, knowing that we are not estranged from the love 
and forgiveness of God, there is a great hope for us all.— 
Lfloratio Stebbins. 

2 


PRAYER. 


We thank thee, O God of righteousness and truth, for all 
thy faithful servants who have lived on earth as doers of thy 
will, as teachers of thy truth, as messengers of thy loving 
kindness and tender mercy. We thank thee for the martyr’s 
courage and constancy, for the prophet’s word of fire, for 
the noble virtues of thy heroes and saints, and for all the 
great gifts of inspiration and wisdom, skill and power, which 
have been bestowed on chosen ministers of thine, to enrich 
and bless the world. And we thank thee for every good life 
which shows us how, even in a lowly work or in patient 
waiting, we may find a way of serving thee, and may enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. Amen. 


1018 
To Wordsworth. 


Not Milton’s keen, translucent music thine ; 

Not Shakespeare’s cloudless, boundless human view; 
Not Shelley’s flush of rose on peaks divine; 

Nor yet the wizard twilight Coleridge knew. 


What hadst thou that could make such large amends 
For all thou hadst not, and thy peers possessed, 
Motion and fire, swift means to radiant ends? 
Thou hadst, for weary feet, the gift of rest. 


From Shelley’s dazzling glow or thunderous haze, 
From Byron’s tempest-anger, tempest-mirth, 

Men turned to thee, and found, not blast and blaze, 
Tumult of tottering heavens, but peace on earth. 


Nor peace that grows by Lethe, scentless flower, 
There in white languors to decline and cease, 

But peace whose names are also rapture, power, 
Clear sight, and love; for these are parts of peace. 


—William Watson. 


Count Tolstot. 


We shall come, early in the present month 
(September 8), to the seventieth birthday of 
the great Russian whose name stands at the 
head of this article, and whose pre-eminence 
among the writers of his country now living 
is indisputable. More than this, we may say 
that his name could not fairly be omitted from 
a list of the half-dozen greatest writers now 
living anywhere in the world. The other 
names in such a list would perhaps be those 
of Ruskin, Swinburne, Bjérnson, Ibsen, and 
Carducci. Other names might possibly be 
substituted, with good reason, for one or two 
of these; but, however such a list were con- 
stituted, it would illustrate in a striking 
manner the shifting of the centre of intellect- 
ual gravity from the south to the north, 
from the Latin races to those of Teutonic 
and Slavonic origin. When. Hugo and 
Renan were living, to name no others, the 
balance was more evenly held. . But now the 
great Italian poet alone stands in anything 
like the first rank, having for his peer no 
other Italian, no Spaniard, and even no 
Frenchman. 

Returning, after this brief digression, to 
our main subject, we feel bound to emphasize 
the opinion that Russian literature is adorned 
by one artistic personality even more impor- 
tant than that of Count Tolstoi. In the 
work of Tourguéneff the art of fiction seems 
to have made its longest reach toward abso- 
lute supremacy of achievement. There is 
something almost despairing in the perfec- 
tion, the finality, the triumph, of the man 
who created ‘‘Spring Floods’’ and ‘‘On the 
Eve.’’ From.the structural point of view, 
the best work of Count Tolstoi, rich as it is 
in experience, in sympathy, in psychological 
truth, and noble idealism, seems rude in 
comparison with those masterpieces. The 
generous dying message of the elder novelist, 
enjoining the ‘‘great. writer of our Russian 
land’’ to return to his literary labors, must 
not blind us to the fact that an even greater 
writer sent the message as he neared the 
close of his own career. As all the world 
knows, the plea was unheeded by its recipi- 
ent; for the same year (1877) had marked 
the completion of both Tourguéneff’s ‘‘Vir- 
gin Soul’’ and Count Tolstoi’s ‘‘Anna Kar- 
énina, ’’—that is, of the last significant artis- 
tic production of each of the two great writers 
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concerned. The younger man refused to 
carry on the torch that was offered to his 
hand, seeking, instead, lights that seemed to 
him more trustworthy, but that were destined 
to lead his steps far astray into the morasses 
of mysticism. We trust that this expression 
may not seem too harsh to those of his disci- 
ples whose lives have been lifted to a higher 
ethical plane by the example of his great 
renunciation; but we believe that art, with 
its implicit teaching, acts more effectively 
upon conduct, in the long run, than do any 
of the devices of formal didacticism. 

It was at the same age, and under similar 
conditions of mental and emotional stress, 
that the greatest of living Englishmen turned 
his back upon a brilliant past, and deter- 
mined henceforth to devote himself to the 
preaching of ethical truth and the betterment, 
by effective practical example, of his fellow- 
men. In the case of Mr. Ruskin, as in that 
of Count Tolstoi, there was the same fervor 
of conviction, the same prophetic fire, the 
same iconoclastic zeal, and, we are regret- 
fully constrained to add, the same essential 
futility of the means by which the regenera- 
tion of society was to be accomplished. 
Neither the road-making of the one nor the 
shoe-cobbling of the other could cause more 
than a ripple upon the social waters that 
needed to be so deeply stirred; and in both 
cases there was inculcated the false notion 
that, because the simplest things are worth 
doing well, the rarest powers of genius are 
best employed in showing how these simple 
things should be done. It is the earlier and 
not the later work of both men that will have 
the saner and more enduring influence, be- 
cause, while no less fine in spirit than the 
later work, it is also done upon the terms of 
art, and is allied with the everlasting power 
of beauty. There is, indeed, something al- 
most blasphemous in the words with which 
both these men speak of the great work of 
their earlier life,— in the language with 
which Mr. Ruskin scornfully characterizes 
as ‘‘fine writing’’ those pages of his own 
that first gave to so many readers the vision 
of the world of natural beauty, in the vehe- 
mence with which Count Tolstoi, in the very 
latest of his books, rejects the ministry of 
the divinest forms of art that the ages have 
bequeathed to us. 

But, in spite of himself and in spite of 
his own condemnation of the work done by 
him in the days that he now looks back upon 
as unregenerate, Count Tolstol has won a 
high place among the great writers of the 
nineteenth century, and won it by that work 
which now, engaged as he is in a futile 
religious and social propaganda, seems to his 
perverted vision so comparatively unimpor- 
tant. When his living personality shall have 
passed from the view of men, when his tracts 
and his parables and his religious polemics 
shall have taken their place in the intellect- 
ual lumber-room which contains the vagaries 
of great souls gone astray, when his autobio- 
graphical writings shall be valued only as 
curious revelations of a mind out of joint, 
he will be remembered and admired and 
extolled as the author of ‘‘War and Peace,’ 
that epic of the Russian people in the most 
tragic hour of its consciousness; of ‘‘Anna 
Karénina,’’ that sincere and poignant por- 
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trayal of a group of intensely human souls ; 
by the slighter and earlier sketches of the 
Crimean War and the Cossacks and the Cau- 
casus that exhibit in some respects a finer art 
than the two colossal productions by which 
he is best known. Recognition of the de- 
fects of these works will, in the long run, be 
fairly balanced by recognition of their power 
and their insight; and upon the world-wide 
fame that they have won during the last ten 
or twelve years will be set the seal of the 
approving judgment of posterity. Men will 
smile at the color-blindness of his esthetic 
writings and at the pathetic lack of the his- 
torical sense so characteristic of his social 
and religious philosophy; but they will have 
only respect and wonder for his achievements 
during the years before he set about the hope- 
less task of reforming the world. —Dza/. 


The “Spectator” on “The Coming 
People.” 


‘‘The Coming People’’ is a healthy and 
virile essay which the reader, especially if 
he should be in that stage when his mind is 
‘fon the make,’’ will be thankful to Mr. 
Charles F. Dole for having given him. 
There are in the book the outlines of ideas 
of which we shall probably hear a good deal 
in the future, as the attempt to interpret the 
Christian world and the Christian spirit in 
terms of the modern doctrine of evolution 
becomes more developed. ‘ 

It is a surprising thing nowadays to find 
how generally throughout our Western litera- 
ture one of the central facts of the Christian 
system of ethics is misunderstood and mis- 
applied, and this even by leaders of thought 
in whom more perception might have been 
expected. It is one of the commonest expe- 
riences of the time to find writers on current 
topics, even when they display considerable 
consciousness of the part which Christianity 
has in reality played in the development of 
our civilization, regarding Christianity as 
if it implied some eventual enfeeblement of 
the stern qualities by which the success and 
ascendency of .the leading peoples of the 
world have been attained and are still main- 
tained. In some quarters where Christianity 
has been adversely criticised, this view has 
been carried to the length of extreme carica- 
ture. We have it expressed, with wild, hys- 
terical energy, by Nietzsche, to whom the 
Christian religion had become in the end 
a kind of modern degeneracy, a softening of 
the nerve fibre among the free, ruling races 
of the world, tending but to produce, at best, 
to use his own words of fierce scorn, ‘‘that 
contemptible species of well-being, dreamt 
of by shopkeepers, cows, women, and Eng- 
lishmen.’’ Nothing could be more absurdly 
wide of the mark. Nothing could be more 
directly contrary to the plain teaching of the 
modern doctrine of evolution. Both the in- 
dividual type and the social type which 
Christianity has produced have won their 
places in the world on the same hard condi- 
tions that have been encountered by every 
type that has preceded them. They have 
been developed, and they still maintain their 
position in the world in virtue of their own 
fitness. The real truth is that the ultimate 
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tendency of the doctrines of the Christian 
religion, which these critics seem to think 
ought to be toward the production of a race 
of spiritless milksops, is to give us the most 
stern, the most virile, the most humanly effi- 
cient type, both of individual and of society, 
which the world has ever seen. 

It is one of Mr. Dole’s principal merits 
that he helps us to see and understand this 
better. The prophecy that ‘‘the meek shall 
inherit the earth’? is not nowadays, Mr. 
Dole asserts, a mere random guess, but rather 
a scientific prediction within the realm of 
law, if we understand the word ‘‘meek’’ in 
the significance in which it is intended. To 
understand the real application of the saying, 
“we have only, he tells us, to make the word 
live again in its original meaning. In its 
modern use the word has really been per- 
verted so as to bear an ignoble meaning. 
What mind ever wishes to be ‘‘meek’’? 
What Anglo-Saxon father or mother ever 
wishes a child to be ‘‘meek,’’ in the’com- 
‘mon ‘sense? The meek who shall inherit the 
earth are simply the gentle, friendly, hu- 
mane, and upright people. It is these, he 
considers, who fare destined eventually to 
cover the world and to hold it. 
an American, the author, with the courage 
which comes of more than merely superficial 
perception, insists that it is this type of 
character and of race which is in reality 
being evolved under the fierce business com- 
petition of the United States, under all the 
clash and stress of rival interests, and all the 
noise and conflict of the industrial era. It 
is the law of righteous competition which 
tends therein to prevail in the end. But, 
though it is the gentle, humane, and upright 
peoples who are destined to cover the earth, 
the development of the virile qualities under 


the influence of which the earlier progress of 


the race took place is not really tending to 
be either suspended or weakened. It is only 
the conditions of the stress of life which are 
changing in the modern world. ‘‘Give us,’’ 
says Mr. Dole, ‘‘plenty of men, well born, 
well fed, well trained, men of clean lives 
and orderly habits, temperate and self-con- 
trolled men,—precisely such men as the type 
of the Christian gentleman requires, —and 
we will show you more men of virile, physi- 
cal courage than any army that Alexander, 
Czesar, or Napoleon ever saw.’’ ‘The history 
of modern America is taken to prove this; 
and any one who has grasped the inner 
meaning of our English-speaking civilization 
will have no difficulty in perceiving the truth 
which underlies Mr. Dole’s argument, and 
this despite all the adverse criticism to 
which the conditions of modern life, alike 
in this country as in the United States, may 
at present be subjected. 

A true characteristic of our time, Mr. 
Dole thinks, is that it is the great universal 
qualities which are coming into general de- 
mand. Our life must be lived whole: we 
must all take our part in the world, and bear 
our burdens therein, acting neither as slug- 
gards nor as cowards. To save our own souls 
is not a sufficient ideal. Mr. Dole’s motto 
is: ‘‘We are not here for our own good, but 
for the good of all. Tell us the means to 
that end, and we are pledged to use them.’’ 
In the chapter entitled ‘‘The Law of Cost’? 


Writing as. 
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the author gets almost in sight of the simple 
but fundamental truth that the capacity for 
suffering and for self-sacrifice is not only 
a quality inherent in every great, efficient, 
and forceful nature, either individual or ra- 
cial, it is also the secret of happiness on 
the one hand and of success in every large 
sense in the affairs of the world on the other. 
Until we possess the capacity to suffer, we 
have not the power to fully enjoy. Until we 
have the capacity of self-sacrifice in our- 
selves, we have not that power to sternly de- 
mand it in others which, slowly acting and 
reacting in the formation of a great body of 
public opinion, is the ultimate force behind 
all the ordered rule, all the efficient social 
organization, of the advanced peoples in the 
era in which we are living. These are some 
of the fundamental principles of Christianity 
considered in its relation to the modern 
world. Mr. Dole has done something to 
bring them into clearer view. 


Literature. 


Charles Carleton Coffin.* 


The service which Charles Carleton Coffin 
did for his country as war correspondent in 
the Civil War has not been forgotten. When 
he assumed those duties, the position of war 
correspondent was far from being what it has 
since become; and no one has done more to 
make it a place of honor and conspicuous 
service. Mr. Coffin set a high standard of 
reliability. He told the simple truth; and 
this quality was soon appreciated, and gave 
unusual authority to his letters and de- 
spatches. The spirit of his messages to the 
people at home was always one of good 
cheer, even in the darkest days. His faith 
in ultimate and complete victory was un- 
daunted by fatigue, anxiety, or temporary 
defeat. His promptness and determination 
often secured for him means to send de- 
spatches in, advance of all other correspond- 
ents, so that again and again the government 
had from his reports its first news of a deci- 
sive move. His biographer tells us that he 
had a genius for interpreting signs of move- 
ment, whether in the loading of a barge, the 
riding of an orderly, or the nod of a general. 
His previous training as surveyor and en- 
gineer helped him to understand situations 
better than some of the generals, and his 
descriptions were therefore wonderfully lucid. 
His coolness in times of danger, his re- 
markable prescience as to the place where the 
next important event would occur, and the 
absolute trust which soldiers and officers, as 
well as the public, had in him made him 
a real power in his chosen field of work. 
Dr. Griffis quotes one man who said of 
him: ‘‘Uncle Carleton got the news, good- 
ness knows how; but he got it always and 
truly. He was the cheekiest man on earth, 
for the sake of the Journal and for the people 
of New England.’’ Although the biography 
of Mr. Coffin could contain no chapters so 
interesting to the general reader as those 
which give his experiences as war corre- 


spondent, yet Dr. Griffis has succeeded in 
eT 
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presenting him clearly in the other relations 
of his life. He writes of him as a warm 
friend would naturally write, emphasizing 
the manly, upright, lovable qualities of the 
man he loved. He says of him that he was 
‘‘a poet, a musician, a traveller, a states- 
man, and, best of all and always, a Chris- 
tian.’? His books have not yet lost their 
popularity, and a new edition of Boys of ’61 
appeared less than two years ago. 


Tur PLay oF ANIMALS. By Karl Groos, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Basel. Translated, with the author’s co- 
operation, by Elizabeth L. Baldwin. With 
a preface and appendix by J. Mark Baldwin, 
Professor in Princeton University. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.75.—Prof. 
Baldwin, whose own work is attracting such 
favorable attention, writes an introduction to 
the work of Prof. Groos, in which he speaks 
of the book as ‘‘destined’’ to have wide 
influence ‘‘in the various departments of psy- 
chology and biology.’’ He calls it ‘‘a pio- 
neer work, and one of great permanent 
value.’’ The author says of himself, ‘‘I 
hold, with Weismann, that the inheritance of 
acquired characters is impossible.’’ The 
object of the study is to discover the mean- 
ing of the play of animals in youth. That 
being explained, the play of adult animals 
will offer no special difficulties. He says: 
‘“‘The animal does not play because he is 
young. He has a period of youth because he 
must play.’’ This play he finds to be largely 
anticipatory,—a preparation and a practice 
for the serious work of life. To illustrate, 
he records the various pastimes of birds, 
beasts, and fishes, their fighting plays, their 
love plays, their nursing plays, and the vari- 
ous games in which animals, like little chil- 
dren, mimic the serious work of life. The 
closing chapter is an investigation of psychic 
phenomena, involved in ‘‘make-believe’’ 
and ‘‘conscious self-illusion.’’ His princi- 
pal statement is that the central idea of play 
is ‘‘joy in being a cause.’’ The work is 
one of the many new studies of things which 
have always been seen, but not noticed, in 
the development of animals and children. 
Light is thrown upon the methods of educa- 
tion and upon the history of evolution by 
such careful studies. 


A ROMANCE OF SUMMER SEAs. By Varina 
Anne Jefferson-Davis. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $1.25.— The plot of Miss 
Davis’s new novel would have been more 
effective as a short story. The inception, 
development, and final annihilation of a 
malicious slander, affecting the character of 
passengers on a P. & O. steamer between 
Penang, Singapore, and Hong Kong, is told 
with a minuteness of detail that the subject 
hardly deserves. Then the novel is given in~ 
the form of a conversation in the smoking- 
room of a summer cottage,—a form better 
adapted to the short story. The characters, 
too, though well drawn and distinctive, do 
not hold continuous interest. Minerva is 
immature and ignorant. Ralston is a blun- 
derer. The horrible Miss Starkey, who has 
been studying the Eastern religions, and is 
travelling at the expense of ‘‘The Brother- 
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hood for the Diffusion of Light,’’ proves too 
realistically that she was a bore; and the 
Kansas colonel has much the effect of a cari- 
cature. The book is not equal to Miss 
Davis’s first venture. But it answers the end 
of most summer novels; and the author’s 
grasp of a situation, the distinctness of her 
characters, and the ease of her style indicate 
that she will certainly go on writing, and 
doubtless give us still better books. 


Miscellaneous. 


Rev. Washington Gladden expresses very 
clearly and forcibly his opinions on current 
events in a pamphlet entitled Or Nation 
and her Neighbors. Columbus, Ohio: 
Quinius & Ridenour.— He thinks the war 
might have been avoideds or rather that it 
should have been; that the President was not 
inclined to it, but that Congress forced his 
hand. The war being actually begun, he 
would make it as effective and as humane as 
possible; and he quotes with approbation the 
great words of Senator Hoar: ‘‘I want to 
enter upon this war with the sanction of in- 
ternational law, with the sympathy of all 
humane and liberty-loving people, with the 
approval of our own conscience, and with the 
certainty of the applauding judgment of 
history.’’ He casts the horoscope of colonial 
imperialism, and he does not find it pleasant 
and inviting ‘‘for to behold.’’ He recites 
the story of Spanish-American self-rule, a 
story of revolution tempered by assassination. 
The native Cubans (Creoles) are feeble and 
indolent in comparison with the Cuban 
Spaniards. The stuff for making a republic 
is not there. And what qualifications has 
our Congress for colonial administration? 
It must be confessed that they are not re- 
markable. It is quite upon the cards that 
our colonial experiment will repeat the in- 
capacity and corruption which have brought 
Spain down from her position as the first 
nation in Europe to the lowest rank. 


\ 
The Magazines. 


The war is the occasion of several impor- 
tant articles in the current number of the 
Century Magazine, and has evidently fur- 
nished the choice of subject for others. 
Walter Russell and Edwin Emerson, Jr., write 
entertainingly of their adventures as special 
artist and war correspondent, the former 
giving incidents in the Cuban blockade, and 
the latter describing his experience alone in 
Porto Rico. Hon. Carl Schurz and Hon. 
Whitelaw Reid discuss the present problems 
confronting the national government; and 
Emile Ollivier, in an article entitled 
‘America, Spain, and France,’’ studies the 
situation from a foreigner’s point of view. 
Prof. Dean C. Worcester of the University 
of Michigan is the author of an article on 
‘“‘The Malay Pirates of the Philippines, ’’ 
written out of his personal experience, and 
accompanied by hitherto unpublished photo- 
graphs. Space fails in which to mention the 
two dozen or more articles, stories, and 
poems of this number. 


The September number of the Vew Lng- 
land Magazine contains articles in varied 
fields of interest. William Howe Downes 
has written of Robert Gordon Hardie, the 
portrait painter, and has succeeded in bring- 
ing out the distinguishing characteristics of 
this artist, and tracing the development of 
his style, well helped by illustrations of his 
most important portraits. George Willis 
Cooke has done justice«to the Saturday Club, 
telling the story of its inception and success 
with appreciation and good taste, and indi- 


‘cating its place in the literary history of 
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Boston. William E._Barton’s ‘‘Quest of an 
Ancestor’’ is most pleasantly told, and will 
appeal especially to those who are likewise 
in quest of forgotten ancestors, and perhaps 
encourage them tc believe that, if one cannot 
have a Mayflower grandfather, he may have 
one Just as good. The fiction of the number 
is unusually good. Alice Brown’s story is 
entitled ‘‘A Last Assembling, ’’ and Florence 
Tinsley Cox mingles a little pathos and a 
good deal of humor in her account of ‘The 
Rising of Caleb Ballard.’’ Alice Morse 
Karle contributes a charactetistic sketch of 
life among the Quakers in colonial days ; 
and among the other contributors of prose or 
poetry are the names of George Sheldon, 
Charles W. Burpee, A. G. Pettingill, Fred- 
erick Rosslyn, Frank Walcott Hutt, and 
Raymond L. Bridgman. 


The September number of Harper's Maga- 
zime does not depend for its interest on the 
present condition of national affairs; but it 
contains two important articles in this con- 
nection, —the one by James Bryce, on ‘‘Some 
Thoughts concerning the Policy of the 
United States,’’ and the other by Prof. 
Albert Bushnell Hart, on ‘‘The Experience of 
the United States in Foreign Military Expe- 
ditions,’’ which shows that all the many 
interventions authorized by the federal gov- 
ernment in the past have been remarkably 
successful, with the exception of those di- 
rected against Canada; second, that they 
have brought increase of territory and pres- 
tige, even when unrighteously undertaken; 
and, third, that the free hand we have hith- 
erto enjoyed in entering Pacific or Oriental 
territory has now come to an end, and that 
henceforth we must expect to find that ‘‘no 
nation can share in the mastery of other 
hemispheres and at the same time be sole 
master in its own hemisphere.’’ The illus- 
trations that accompany Rev. Alexander 
Mackay-Smith’s ‘‘Romance of a Mad King’’ 
are taken from photographs of the magnifi- 
cent castles of Louis of Bavaria. Julian 
Ralph’s new serial, ‘‘An Angel in a Web,’’ 
is begun in this number; but its quality 
must improve to keep pace with the reputa- 
tion of its author. Margaret Deland gives 
us a tragic little story for one of the ‘‘Old 
Chester Tales,’’ touching on the not unfa- 
miliar theme of a lonely, forsaken child, 
done to death by those who in reality wished 
him well. The first paper on ‘‘Social Life 
in the British Army,’’ by a British officer, 
will interest many whose ideas concerning 
life in the Guards have been drawn from 
Ouida’s novels. Alice Duer, Katrina Trask, 
Frederick Remington, are the other writers of 
fiction in this number. The leading article, 
‘“‘Days in the Arctic,’’ by Frederick G. 
Jackson, the northern explorer and discoverer 
of Nansen, is most interesting, though men- 
tioned last; and the illustrations add much 


to its value. ; 


Literary Notes. 


Rev. Henry G. Spaulding will remain in 
Europe until the summer of 1899. . For his 
new course of eight lectures on ‘‘The Life of 
Christ in Art’’ he will obtain additional 
illustrations of great value; while both the 
classical series and the course on ‘‘ Famous 
Books and Famous Places’’ will be enlarged 
and enriched. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce for 
early publication Dr. Hale’s new book en- 
titled James Russell Lowell and his Friends. 
It is doubtful if any of Dr. Hale’s books 
possess more elements of permanent interest 
than this volume, in which he gathers his 
reminiscences of Mr. Lowell and the remark- 
able group of men and women to which he 
belonged, and tells the story of his varied 


career. 
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Bath Ballads. 


THE KITTEN. 
Over on the carpet, 
Held by Pussy’s paw, 
The simplest operation 
A body ever saw. —~ 
Rub, lap, there, here, 
Up and down from tail to ear 
With a rough pink tongue, 
Tis quickly done. ‘ 
“My young Kit’s fur 
Looks very nice,” 
Says old Puss Purr. 


THE BIRD, 


A pool of water from the morning’s rain 

Stands on the pavement by a maple-tree. 

What is it moving in the drops? 

A little redbreast, chirping cheerily. 

He shakes his wings and ducks his polished beak. 
Again, once more, he flutters in the wet, 

His little soul rejoicing glad and gay. 

Then, every glistening feather fresh and fine, 

He twitters, preens himself, and flies away. _ 
Says Robin dame above upon a bough, 

“How well my fledgling took his bath just now!” 


THE BABY. 
An open fire in the grate, 
Warmth and comfort everywhere. 
In the nursery they wait, 
Baby’s bath-tub to prepare. 
Perfumed soap, 
Fragrant powder, 
Sponges, 
Brushes, 
Linen, 
Lace! 
Nurse and mamma both are smiling 
At the baby’s eager face. 
Dimpled, rosy, . 
Beaming with delight, she crows, 
Splashing with the tiny fingers 
And the funny little toes. 
“My sweet one,’’ says mamma, with coaxing kiss, 
“Who ever saw a baby half so good as this?’ 


ENVOY. 
The pussy’s purr does very well for her, 
The thrush’s song is musical and long, 
But no sound in the world so dear, so choice, 
As one ring of a baby’s laughing voice. 
—Marcia Bradbury Jordan. 


For the Christian Register. 


Elinor’s Ride. 


FRANK M. 


BY BICKNELL. 


Elinor Brown was eager to get an educa- 
tion early in life. When she was a very 
little girl, so few years old that they hardly 
counted, she was seized with a desire to go 
to the kindergarten school which she had 
heard a good deal about from some of her 
playmates. But, when she spoke to her 
mother of the project, it did not meet with 
favor. 

‘*Not just yet, Elinor,’’ mamma said, 
‘‘for I should be afraid to trust my darling 
alone in the busy, crowded streets; but by 
and by, when you get to be a little older, 
you may go with the others.’’ 

Elinor said no more on the subject then; 
but she must have thought about it a great 
deal, for finally there came into her small 
head a plan that certainly would have made 
Mrs. Brown. very uneasy, had she known of 
it. 

One morning mamma sat at a front window 
sewing; while Elinor was in plain sight 
before the house, playing with Sweet Min- 
ette, her favorite doll. But, after a time, 
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she glanced up from her work, and noticed 
that the little girl had disappeared. And, 
when she gave a hasty look down the street, 
to try to discover where she had gone, what 
do you suppose she saw? 

At the corner of the avenue a horse-car 
had stopped (this all happened in the old 
days of horse-cars), and was waiting while 
Miss Elinor, with her dolly and a picture- 
book held tightly under one arm, was climb- 
ing upon the rear platform, quite as if she 
had been a grown-up lady starting to go 
down town shopping. 

You may well believe this sight startled 
her. She dropped her work; and, without 
waiting to put anything on her head, she 
hurried out of the house and down the street 
as fast as her feet could carry her. When 
she reached the corner, the car had started 
onward, and was already nearly a block’s 
distance away. In it she could see Elinor 
sitting in great state, the only passenger. 
How mamma did run after that car, calling 
as loud as she could all the while for it to 
stop! But the horses were fresh, and the car 
went faster than she did; and no one heeded 
her cries in the least. The people whom she 
met in the street probably thought she was 
crazy to be out there bareheaded and in slip- 
pers, running as if she had been a fireman on 
his way to a fire. At any rate, they only 
stared when they saw her; and not one of 
them all offered to help her. Poor Mrs. 
Brown was terribly alarmed at the thought 
that her darling was being taken down town 
so fast, while there seemed to be no way of 
stopping the car. What might happen when 
Elinor came to her journey’s end, in the 
most crowded part of the city, she shuddered 
to think of. 

While she was trying to decide what she 
ought to do next, she espied a provision- 
dealer whom she knew, standing at the door 
of his shop. He looked as if he would like 
to help her, if only he knew what was the 
matter. So she went at once, and told him of 
her trouble. Then he hurried to the edge of 
the sidewalk, and gave a shill whistle. But, 
alas! the car was nearly out of sight and 
quite out of hearing! The man shook his 
head and looked sober. He could whistle 
pretty loud, but he couldn’t whistle loud 
enough to make that car conductor hear him 
at such a distance. Mamma was just begin- 
ning to despair entirely when the friendly 
provision-man had a bright idea. 

Meanwhile Elinor was being carried along 
down the avenue, and was enjoying her ride 
greatly. So much pleasure was she having, 
indeed, that she felt rather disgusted, as 
well as surprised, when by and by a big, red- 
faced man in a long white frock—a man 
whom she never had seen before—got upon 
the car, took her in his arms, and carried her 
into his meat-shop. But she was very quiet, 
and did not tell him what she thought of his 
behavior. And, when mamma arrived in 
another car, some minutes later, she found 
her small daughter awaiting her as calmly as 
if nothing unusual had happened. 

‘I was going to kindergarten,’’ she ex- 
plained, ‘‘because I’m older now, you know. 
And I wasn’t in the street a bit: I was in 
the horse-car a]l the time, mamma!’’ 

But, after her mother told her how fright- 


tween the glass? 
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ened she had been, she felt very sorry, and 
promised that she never would start for kin- 
dergarten again without leave. 

Now that Elinor has grown to be almost 
a young lady, she sometimes wonders what 
would have happened to her that day if the 
friendly provision-man had not telephoned to 
another provision-man whom he knew, far- 
ther down town, to watch for that car and 
take her out of it. , 


A Tiger Story. 

‘“A tiger! Pooh! JZ wouldn’t be afraid 
of a tiger!’’ said Tom Carlton, as he idly 
swung to and fro on the garden-gate. ‘“‘I’d 
take that stick of mine,’’—glancing at a 
heavy stick lying on the ground, —‘‘and give 
him such a blow with it he would be glad 
to run away.’’ ; 

“Tt might make him all the fiercer,’’ re- 
joined Jimmy Blake, who had been listening _ 
intently. ‘‘What would you do then?’’ 

‘“*‘T don’t know,’’ said Tom, thoughtfully, 
taking up the stick. ‘‘Wait until he rushed 
at me, then dodge on one side, and whack 
him again. Crack! crack!’’ And Tom 
brought the stick down on the gate so fiercely 
that there was indeed a crack! crack! The 
top bar broke, the splinters flew far and near; 
and Tom stopped, horrified at the mischief 
he had done, for the gate had been made and 
carved elaborately by his brother, and his 
father was very justly proud of it. 

“fVou’ve done it’now!’’ said Jim, glee- 
fully, as he put his curly red mop of hair 
over the fence. ‘‘Won’t you get into a 
row!’’ 

Tom ruefully regarded the shattered gate, 
—the top bar broken clean through, the carv- 
ing splintered, the green paint scratched, and 
one of the hinges decidedly loose! 

He looked back at the house. He could 
see his father in the library, reading a 
paper. Tom could not see his face, but he 
knew how it would look when he confessed. 
The tears came into his eyes. What was 
Jim chuckling at? Didn’t #e break the cu- 
cumber-frame last week, trying to walk be- 
And had 7Zom laughed 
when he was kept in, doing sums? The 
world’s ingratitude was really heart-break- 
ing! 

‘“‘Hal ha! ha!’’ laughed Jimmy, rolling 
against the fence in his enjoyment. ‘‘ Your 
face was enough to make any fellow laugh. 
What would you do if you met a tiger? 
Crack! crack! He, he, he!’’ 

‘*Oh, go away!’’ said Tom, crossly. 

Jim looked up, stopped laughing, then put 
his arm gently round Tom’s shoulder. 
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* was telling him he was a coward. 
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“I'm awfully sorry, old fellow!’’ he said 
gravely. ‘‘Can’t I do anything?’’ 

“‘Tt’s no good,’’ answered Tom, gloomily. 
‘*T’ve done such a lot of things I oughtn’t to 
this week. Dad said he wouldn’t let me off 
next time.’’ 

**Go up and tell him 
Jim, ‘‘and get it over.’’ 

Tom glanced back at the stern face. No: 
he couldn’t screw up his courage just then ! 
He shook his head. 

**Nio,’’ he said slowly. ‘‘I’ll wait a bit. 
Let’s go and spend the afternoon in the 
wood. Father will find it out before I come 
back, and then I’ll tell him I did it.’’ 

Jim had a dim consciousness that to stave 
off the evil hour thus was foolish. But he 
said nothing, and, running off home to ask 
permission for his ramble, shouted back to 
Tom to walk slowly on. Tom, still holding 
the fateful stick, went down the path that 
led to the wood. 

It was a lovely summer’s day. Flowers 
nodded; and big white butterflies, hovering 
close round Tom, seemed to invite his atten- 
tion. But he noticed nothing. Something 
He talked 
loudly about fighting tigers; yet he hadn’t 
enough courage to take his punishment like 
a man,—running away instead of owning up. 
‘*Vou’re afraid!’’ said his conscience. And 
even the breeze blew gently into his ear, it 
seemed to him: ‘‘ Yes, you’re afraid! Bah! 
You’re afraid!’’ 

What a long time Jim was! 
he would sit down and wait. 


’ 


now,’’ suggested 


Tom thought 
How quiet the 


wood was! Not a sound. The birds had 
gone to sleep, surely; and only that squirrel 
away there in the high tree was alive. 


Should he tell? Should he go back now? 


Yes: perhaps the breeze would stop then. 
Hark! What was that? ‘‘Jim?’’ No an- 
swer. Tom could hear soft footsteps coming 
nearer, and heavy, deep breathing. What 
could it be? His heart beat as if it would 
burst. The wood was deathly silent, —only 


the squirrel overhead and those soft foot- 
falls. He strained his eyes: in their direc- 
tion. Nearer, mnearer,—pit-pat, pit-pat!— 
they were here! 

Tom started back with a shriek of terror; 
for there, in front of him, stood a “ger, — 
a cruel, fierce-looking tiger, with gleaming 
teeth and eyes. He was white with fear, his 
dry mouth stood open, and he stretched out 
his hands as if to keep the tiger off. A 
minute passed, two minutes. Then the tiger 
gave a long, low growl. 

At that growl the spell which had bound 
Tom was broken. With a cry of despair, he 
took to his heels. Down the green path- 
ways, over bramble - bushes, bumping up 
against trees, ran Tom, gasping, choking; 


and pit-pat came those awful footsteps be- | 


hind him. 


Now he was out of the wood, on the path |} 


leading to the river. In front lay the ferry- 
man’s cottage. If he could only reach it in 
time! while he had still a little breath, and 
before his trembling legs broke down alto- 
gether. ‘‘Help, help!’’ What was that? 
A boat, —and close into the bank, too !—with 
the long cord, by which it had been care- 
lessly tied up, dragging in the water, and 
the sun blistering its pretty blue and gold 
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paint. Tom noticed none of these things. 
The cottage was still some yards off, he felt 
ill and weak; while the footsteps were 
nearer, and he fancied he could even feel 
the tiger’s warm breath on his cheek. A 
sudden thought struck him. He flew down 
the grassy bank, and half tumbled, half 
leaped into the boat, which spun round, then 
drifted out into mid-stream. Tom caught 
a glimpse of the cruel head and fierce mouth 
of the tiger appearing above the bank, heard 
men shouting and running. Then the trees 
on the shore began to swim round him, and 
all at once he tumbled over in a dead faint. 

When Tom next opened his eyes, he was 
in his own room at home. Quite a group of 
people were there; and his mother, sobbing 
bitterly, was bathing his head. Then, when 
things had settled down a little, his father, 
with his arms round him and a gentle look 
on his face, told Tom all about it,—the 
tiger’s escape from the travelling menagerie, 
the keeper’s search for it, their arrival just 
as Tom jumped into the boat, and how three 
had caught the animal, while the fourth had 
gone after Tom, and brought him home. 

Tom lay quiet, listening silently. But, 
when all except his father and mother had 
left the room, he drew his father down to 
him, and whispered the story of the gate, 
ending with— 

‘*IT know I wasn’t a bit brave about meet- 
ing that tiger, though I boasted to Jim I 
would be. But, at any rate, I can be brave 
about owning up when I’ve done wrong. 
And I will !’’ 

And he did, too; though it was too bad of 
Jim to say, when he met him next day: ‘‘I 
found your stick, Tom. Why~-didn’t you 
stop and see what the tiger would have done 
if you had given him crack ! crack?’’ —Chil- 
dren’s Friend. 


The Squirrel who loved Music. 


I have just read about a sportsman who 
one day, in the woods, sat very still, and 
began to whistle an air to a red squirrel on 
a tree. 


‘(In a twinkling,’’ says he, ‘‘the little 
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fellow sat up, leaned its head to one side, 
and listened. A moment after he had scram- 
bled down the trunk; and, when within a 
few yards, he sat up and listened again. 
Pretty soon he jumped upon the pile of rails 
on which I was, came within four feet of 
me, sat up, made an umbrella of his bushy 
tail, and looked straight at me, his little 
eyes beaming with pleasure. Then I changed 
the tune; and, chut! away he skipped! But 
before long he came back to his seat on the 
rails; and, as I watched him, it actually 
seemed as if he were trying to pucker up his 
mouth to whistle. I changed the tune again; 
but this time he looked so funny, as he 
scampered off, that I burst out laughing, and 
he came back no more. I had much more 
enjoyment out of this squirrel than if I had 
shot him.’’—S¢. Wicholas. 


Children and We. 


A little boy, who saw the half-moon for 
the first time, cried out, ‘‘O papa, God has 
just cut the moon in two, and made little 
stars out of the other half of it!’’ And, 
when he saw the crescent moon, he said, 
‘*God has taken a bite out of the moon for 
his supper.’’ Possibly our notions about 
many important matters will prove some day 
to have been as far from the mark as the 
child’s conception of the universe. 


Little Glenn was dining with a friend of 
his father, and had picked his second drum- 
stick, when he was offered a third. The 
little fellow looked from the leg poised on 
the carving-fork to the two bones on his 
plate, and exclaimed, ‘‘Why, our chickens 
don’t have hind legs !’’ 


‘“Never mind, dear!’’ I said to my little 
girl, having vainly endeavored to persuade 
her to give one of her dolls to a child who 
had never owned one. ‘‘Never mind! Per- 
haps. some day you will be a poor little girl 
yourself, and then you will know what it is 
to have no toys.’’ ‘‘Yes, mamma,’’ she 
sobbed. ‘‘I have thought of that, and that’s 
the reason I want to save all my things !’’— 
Youth’s Companion. 
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Good News. 


[This Department is conducted by Rev. EDWARD EverETT 
Hatz, D.D.] 


Peace. 


No war or battle’s sound 
Was heard the world around; 
The idle spear and shield were high uphung ; 
The hookéd chariot stood 
Unstain’d with hostile blood; 
The trumpet spake not to the arméd throng ; 
And kings sat-still with awful eye, 
As if they surely knew their sovereign Lord was by. 
—John Milton. 


On Booms. 


The daily press of America, of England, 
and of France, is occasionally visited by a 
wave like the hot wave or the cold wave of 
the meteorologists. It would be fair to call 
this the ‘‘moral wave.’’ To your surprise, 
you find that the same journal which only 
last week was hustling with the sharpest and 
vying with the noblest Philistine of all, in 
its estimates of success, has taken out an- 
other tune from the rack, and is proving to 
all its readers that success cannot be meas- 
ured by money, by noise, nor by notoriety. 
When it chooses, the yellowest journal of 
them all can be as serious, as prudent, and 
as didactic as the most cautious of our 
friends, the preachers. ‘ 

I observe that one of these cautionary 
waves is on just now. I find the newspapers 
speaking with severe and bitter indignation 
on the cruelty of the Klondike boom of last 
year. In particular, there is a Canadian 
gentleman to whom the finger of scorn is 
pointed, who is said to have created the 
boom, to have written, spoken, and prophe- 
sied the Klondike into existence. We are 
asked to pour on his head the vials of our 
wrath. All the innocent blood of those who 
have died in the Klondike “emigrations is 
chargeable to him, in account current. 

When one reads this, one is apt to look 
back on the files of last year’s newspapers 
and the bound volumes of last year’s maga- 
zines. Certainly, there was somebody then 
beside this Canadian who blew trumpets in 
honor of Klondike, published pictures, re- 
tained correspondents, and tried to give the 
impression that the Klondike interest was 
the only important interest in the world. 
Who was responsible for these trumpet-blasts? 
Did the men who blew them think that the 
Klondike was a humbug or not? They tell 
us now that a single gentleman in Western 
Canada was responsible, was omniscient in 
his day. Nobody thinks that. Why, then, 
did omniscient journalism join in all this 
declamation and enthusiasm about the untold 
wealth of the Klondike? This omniscience 
tells us now that, of course, the whole thing 
was a bubble, a ‘‘fake,’’ as the elegant 
phrase is, and that everybody of any sense 
always knew that. Why did not ‘‘omni- 
science’’ condescend to tell the public which 
it affects to guide? 

The real answer is that the new school of 
journalism does not want to guide the pub- 
lic, and only affects to want to. It simply 
wants to hold the mirror up to nature. In 
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its heart of hearts it has no more intention 
of making the world better than has the real- 
ist of the most ultra-school of improving his 
readers by the nastiness of the novel for 
which he studies in the vilest slums. For 
this school of journalism James Gordon 
Bennett gave the marching order a generation 
ago, when some one asked him what was the 
secret of making a successful journal. Ben- 
nett’s answer was prompt. ‘‘Make a damned 
row about something every day,’’ he said. 
Now there are days when virtually there is 
no news. No elevator has broken down, no 
steamship has crashed into another. There 
is no war and no rumor of war. ‘The real 
test of conscience in the press is the ability 
of a journal to meet this condition. Does 
the gentleman in charge dare say that every- 
thing is thus tranquil, innocent, and, as the 
gentlemen on his staff would say, uneventful? 
Or is he compelled to fill in his sixteen or 
thirty-two pages with something? 
resist the temptation in which he tries to 
make his readers believe that the day which 
he describes is the wonderful day of history? 
Probably he cannot. He has chosen his 
profession; and he takes the consequences of 
his choice, like a man. But he can, at least, 
avoid that treachery to his accomplices which 
appears when he holds up to scom some 
wretched Canadian statesman, with whom his 
own journal was co-operating only a twelve- 
month ago. EDWARD E. HALE. 


Those who have been so kind as to remit 
money from all parts of the country for the 
aid of a lady in delicate health and advanced 
age will be glad to know that the object of 
it has been accomplished. The friend who 
has the charge of it says :— 

“‘T am happy to say that we have col- 
lected money enough to take good care of 
our charge until we can get her into a good 
home for old ladies. We can now provide 
for her for the present. We have her boarded 
in a comfortable private home, where she 
will receive considerable attention and be 
quite peaceful. Here we trust she will be 
able to remain until the home is ready to 
open its doors to her.’’ 


Ashfield. 


Rarely has the late summer been so re- 
splendent in Ashfield as now. The corn 
stands tall, green, and luxuriant on the hill- 
sides. The blossoming clover gives to the 
rowans all the beauty of June. The August 
storms, which gather so quickly and are over 
almost before the wanderer, overtaken by 
them, has found a shelter, leave behind them 
a legacy of freshness in leaf and blade and 
purity in the air that is rare even on these 
highlands. From its position on an east- 
ward plateau of the Hoosac range, Ashfield 
seldom presents a season of unbroken delight 
to those who love warmth and sunshine. The 
breezes are almost always cool, and often 
cold; and the rainfalls are frequent. On the 
other hand, the autumn finds the sward un- 
shrivelled by summer heat; and the grasses, 
ripening unscorched in the upland pastures, 
have a look of incomparable velvety softness 
when rippled by the wind. 


Can he. 
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Now, with September knocking at the 
door, Summer forgets to withhold her hand. 
The woods are still full of the Indian-pipe 
and its less ghostly cousin, the beech-drops. 
Scarlet and yellow fungi shine like jewels in’ 
the darkness of the undergrowth, and the 
tangled paths that invite us into shadowy 
recesses have great stores of treasure to re- 
ward those who know how to look for them. 
There are the curious berries of the spider- 
wort. Jack-in-the-pulpit lends its touch of 
scarlet to the more open places; while the 
white and. red baneberry, beautiful but un- 
wholesome, fringes here and there the rough 
roadways, going out of its way in search of 
wild tangles and a varied companionship. 
In low and moist places the quaint blossom 
of the turtle-head—sometimes called the 
white gentian—shine like tiny porcelain lan- 
terns that light the dark. 

Along the lanes, as we return to the open, 
is a procession of homely weeds, which the 
eye follows with a curious interest, as it 
crowds against the crumbling stone-wall, 
which is everywhere in this region an inte- 
gral part of the landscape. There is the gor- 
geous yellow of the tansy, gleaming like 
patches of brilliant coins that have been 
caught and held by the sturdy stems. That 
gypsy straggler, the St.-John’s-wort, jostles 
against the army of the golden-rod, until 
one wonders that the rude fences can stand 
against such an invasion. The tall joepye- 
weed claims a right of way, and shakes its 
silken tassels to the breeze with an air of 
conscious splendor. The purple milkweed, 
whose flower is so like that of the joepye 
in color, has long since overstepped the 
bounds of the highway, and spilled itself 
broadcast in the adjacent fields. At inter- 
vals one sees the brilliant red of the blossom 
of the thimbleberry, or, more rarely, the tall 
spikes of the cardinal flower, looking, in its 
proud grace, as if it were only by some mis- 
take that it became a weed at all. By the 
brooksides and in the marshes the sagittaria 
maintains a fine air of innocence and isola- 
tion. Now and- then the fringed gentian 
seeks its neighborhood; but, for the most 
part, it has few companions. 

The lanceolata variety of the golden-rod 
grows here in a rare profusion, and it is the 
friend of the purple vervain and the delicate 
ageratum. We would be willing to spare 
many others among the wayside beauties 
rather than one of these. There are a great 
multitude whose very names are sweet upon 
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the tongue, spending their loveliness as the 
summer wanes, in obedience to some subtle 
law of compensation that we would not un- 
derstand if we could. This we know :— 


“*The spirea keeps its pink and ‘white 
For more than our delight. 
The clover bloomed the swift-recurring sea- 
son through, 
Long, long before we knew. 
And yet will golden-rod 
Make splendid many a lonely spot, 
When we are long forgot. 
The very stones upon our graves shall be 
Evanished utterly, 7 
While still by field and brook 
Summer enchants this nook. ’’ 


The number of those who come back year 
after year to this favored spot has never been 
large; but it includes several distinguished 
names,—men and women who love its scen- 
ery, its remoteness from main - travelled 
roads. Its inconvenience but endears it to 
them, for this means being far away from 
the smooth ‘‘Burr!’’ of the electric cars or 
the scream of the steam-whistle. The first 
settlers who planted their cabins one hundred 
and fifty years ago in the wilderness can 
hardly have known longer or more peaceful 
days. It is to be doubted if the first pio- 
neers loved the hills as well or knew them 
any better than these later-comers, who have 
in recent years given to the quiet town an 
almost national reputation. They know its 
flora and its scenery by heart. It would be 
difficult to put a question concerning either 
to Dr. Stanley Hall or Charles Eliot Norton 
that would place them at a disadvantage. 
The latter has spent more than thirty sum- 
mers here, and the former his childhood as 
well; but Mr. Norton could hardly be a bet- 
ter citizen of the town if it had been his 
birthplace. He has, as did his friend 
George William Curtis, its best interests at 
heart, and as sincere a regard for his neigh- 
bors and townspeople. It is through its as- 
sociation with such honored names that the 
yearly dinner for the benefit of the Academy 
has become so widely known. Every year 
brings a large number of visitors to this 
‘academic midsummer festival.’’? Other 
towns copy its essential features; but this 
remains as when at first started, unique in 
character, and retaining a certain quality of 
distinction that cannot be imitated. 

Mr. Norton presided this year, as usual ; 
and the occasion was made especially notable 
by the presence of Booker T. Washington. 
Every season this little village is indebted to 
Mr. Norton’s personal influence for the op- 
portunity of hearing men who are in touch 
with the great questions of the day. They 
come here and put forth their utmost powers 
for a limited audience, made up in great 
measure of plain country people from this 
and the surrounding towns. Some of Mr. 
Curtis’s best speeches were made at these 
dinners. Dr. Hale never thinks his best 
thought too good for his old friends and 
townspeople. Mr. Chadwick has uttered 
most pregnant words here, and is always lis- 
tened to with delight; and Mr. Washington 
certainly never spoke more eloquently than he 
did the other day in this New England vil- 
lage. It is Mr. Norton’s supreme grace as 
a presiding officer to demand of every one 
his best, and the influence of his fastidiously 
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high standards has never been more potent 
than here. If his wit is a little incisive or 
his words a little plain at times, his voice 
never loses the genial and friendly quality 
that softens the edge of anything that he 
may say. His Ashfield neighbors understand 
him and love him. They have been but 
little disturbed by the uproar the publica- 
tion of his opinions concerning the war 
created. 

With homely common sense, they look 
upon his views as those of a man of letters, 
and not of affairs. They have a lurking con- 
viction that his knowledge of political his- 
tory is not quite up to date, but they respect 
in him the ability to hold fast to a profound 
and unpopular conviction. When he saw fit 
the other day to restate his position with 
uncompromising clearness, he was listened 
to throughout, not only with respectful at- 
tention, but with genuine interest. Dr. 
‘Moxom’s reply may have called out in the 
applause it received the real sentiment of the 
company; but it was the great charm of the 
meeting to those who were present that every 
speaker felt quite at liberty to utter his in- 
most thought, without bringing down upon 
his head a storm of hostile criticism from 
those who did not agree with him. If fear- 
lessness is characteristic of great minds, then 
Mr. Norton has some touch of greatness in 
him; and if to allow freedom of speech as 
a simple requirement of good breeding, as 
well as of high culture, then the Ashfield 
audience was not found wanting. To say 
that Mr. Norton must close his mouth be- 
cause of his connection with Harvard Col- 
lege when the course of Brown University 
resulted in a swelling chorus of expostulation 
on behalf of President Andrews seems hardly 
consistent. 

At any rate, nothing could more aptly illus- 
trate Dr. Stanley Hall’s optimistic statement 
of the forward trend of all development than 
the deepening conviction in the minds of 
educated people that freedom to state what 
one believes is a right more divine than that 
of kings. 

We have been more than one hundred years 
learning that a boy could be, after all, an 
honest man, and more than thirty in recog- 
nizing the patriot that often lurked behind 
the rebel. War is, subjectively speaking, 
but a difference in the point of view. 

The most valuable address of the afternoon 
was made by Dr. Hall. It was a suggestion 
of what science was doing for modern life 
and the growth of the religious spirit. The 
study of the human soul he thought a fit 
culmination of this closing epoch of the 
nineteenth century. The study of nature is 
essentially a religious movement. He said 
a strong word, by the way, in criticism of 
pledges as tending to destroy moral freedom 
and weaken power of initiative. Mind in 
the future is going to be something totally 
different fom mind in the present. Evolu- 
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tion is a record of unbroken progress. We 
have one hundred and _ thirty-five distinct 
rudimentary organs of no use, but inherited 
from lower forms of animal life. Instinct 
laid the foundation of human intelligence. 
We must interpret the tendencies of nature: 
then only can we interpret results. In clos- 
ing, he touched upon the doctrine of immor- 
tality on which science has the important 
word to say. There is before us a great 
period when all the old antagonism between 
religion and science will be at rest, and re- 
ligion will be taught in the laboratory. 
M:. K. S. 


Western Letter. 


A lawsuit of much interest from a relig- 
ious point of view has just been brought by 
a priest here in Chicago. Some four years 
ago Father Kozlowski withdrew from the 
Roman Catholic Church, and was followed 
by his entire congregation. He set up an 
independent church called All Saints’ Polish 
Catholic Church. Four weeks ago an edict 
formally excommunicating this father was 
read in the Catholic churches here. This 
edict not only cuts off the schismatic priest 
from the tender mercies of the mother 
Church, but also threatens the extremest pen- 
alties of excommunication against all who 
aid and abet him. 


to go to his church, or to have anything to 
do with any person who goes to that church. 
Father Kozlowski claims that the business 
men who are in his congregation find that 


their customers are leaving them because of 


the threatened punishment of all who have 
anything to do with him or his followers; 
and he claims that this act is practically a 
boycott by the Roman Catholic Church, and 
is thus punishable by law. So he has filed 
his suit for $50,000 damages against the 
church officials who issued the edict. The 
decision in this case would be an epoch in 
ecclesiastical history, if the suit were al- 
lowed to come to trial; but, judging by 
previous experiences, the Roman Church will 
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find some way of securing the withdrawal 
of the prosecution before the case is called. 

Lovers of paintings will be glad to know 
that the Munger pictures, which form so val- 
uable a part of the attraction at our gallery 
here in Chicago, have been left by will to 
the Art Institute. This collection was val- 
ued at over $300,000, and numbers more than 
sixty pictures by such painters as Bougue- 
reau, Meissonier, Munkacsy, Breton, Corot, 
Géréme, Rosa Bonheur, and other less famous 
artists. We hope that Mr. Munger’s exam- 
ple in thus disposing of his pictures will 
prove contagious. 

The beginning of the church year finds an 
unusual number of important orthodox so- 
cieties without ministers. ~The Presbyte- 
rians have lost Rev. J. M. Withrow, Rev. 
T. C. Hall, and Rev. H. C. Herring from 
their three leading churches; while the 
Congregational have four of their most im- 
portant pulpits vacant, and the newspapers 
report that no steps have yet been taken 
toward filling these vacancies. The liberal 
churches, on the other hand, are all ready to 
enter on the work of the new season, with 
the single exception of the Liberal Indepen- 
dent Church, where Mrs. Woolley has re- 
signed, after two years of earnest service. 

The recent editorial on ‘‘ Department Stores 
in Religion”’ struck a responsive chord here 
in Chicago,—at least, as far as the stores 
were concerned. We have half a dozen of 
the largest and most successful department 
stores in the world,—‘‘for they themselves 
have said it,’’—and much feeling has been 
stirred up against them. One of them adver- 
tised recently that it could undersell the 
smaller houses because of the ‘‘enormity’’ of 
its purchases, and many people thought it 
had inadvertently told the truth. An at- 
tempt was made last winter to organize the 
opposition to these stores; and several public 
meetings were held to secure protective legis- 
lation for smaller dealers, but apparently 
without success. It looks as if the depart- 
ment store had come to stay, and could be 
only rendered less harmful by regulation from 
above. For one thing, the employment of 
children could be made illegal; and so the 
army of little cash girls could be discharged, 
and men put into their places: For every 
child employed not only has its own life 
dwarfed and distorted, but also displaces an 
adult, so that sometimes the father is forced 
to be idle and to support himself by the 
earnings of his growing children. But, with 
this and other less obvious defects corrected, 
the department stores in things material may 
be a blessing, as we surely must admit it is 
in things spiritual. For that a church should 
not be limited to one line of beliefs or one 
line of rituals is precisely what we Unita- 
rians have been proclaiming, lo! these many 
years. We have maintained that each church 
should have just as much or just as little 
creed or ceremonial as seems good in its own 
eyes, and that each minister should preach 
his own beliefs, and not another’s,—pro- 
vided, of course, that he could find a society 
that wished to hear him. If other denomi- 
nations are now following our example, it is 
a most hopeful sign, even though there are 
some obvious evil results along with the good 
ones. AlSWreiGi 
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Religious Intelligence. 
The Sunday School. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society finds 
that there is more or less confusion in the 
minds of those who are ordering the new 
lessons and searching. for manuals, and also 
lack of information as to contributions and 
the annual meeting. Accordingly, the fol- 
lowing points should be borne in mind :— 

1. The new leaflet lessons, ‘‘ Foundation 
Truths in Religion,’’ are Intermediate and 
Advanced on the same four-page leaflet. It 
is intended that the leaflet shall be cut in 
two and distribution made to each grade. It 
will be seen, therefore, that, if the Interme- 
diate lessons constitute the larger number, an 
order for copies necessary for that grade will 
cover all that are needed for both grades, 
with something to spare for the Advanced. 
For instance, if there is wanted for any 
school fifty Intermediate and thirty Ad- 
vanced, the order need be simply for the fifty 
Intermediate. One result of this form is 
that the cost to the schools is reduced mate- 
rially for the whole course of lessons. 

2. As there is no Primary grade in the 
current course, issued weekly, it must be 
remembered that orders should _ specify 
whether the Primary lessons by Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells, ‘‘Large Truths in Little 
Stories,’’ are desired. This set of lessons, 
as already announced, is complete, and can 
be furnished at once. 

3. If you do not have one of the new cata- 
logues, send for a copy, which will mate- 
rially assist in selecting manuals and decid- 
ing upon what is wanted. 

4. The new leaflet lessons are supposed to 
begin on September 18. If schools begin the 
use of them earlier, they must not expect to 
receive their packages hereafter in time to 
keep up the regular order. The regular pack- 
ages are sent out the 15th or 2oth of every 
month, containing the lessons for the suc- 
ceeding month. 

5. Any Sunday-school or church sending 
a contribution to the treasury of the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society on or before the 
Ist of October, 1898, will be entitled to rep- 
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resentation by three delegates at the annual 
meeting at Concord, Mass., October 19 and 
20. Said Sunday-school or church will also 
have full powers in the affairs of the Sunday 
School Society for one year, beginning Oct. 
I, 1898. 

6. Ten dollars will constitute an individ- 
ual a life member of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society. Life members can be made 
out of the contributions sent by the Sunday- 
schools when the amounts are sufficient. 
When the contribution is made, the name or 
names should be specified. 

7. Orders for lessons in the one-topic, 
three-grade system, leaflet form, previous to 
the series for 1897-98, cannot be filled. These 
courses are now published in book form, and 
are no longer printed in separate leaflets. 
The sets of Primary lessons are never broken, 
and must be ordered complete. 


If Sunday-school workers will consult this 
Sunday-school department in the Christian 
Register from week to week, they will be 
greatly helped in shaping their orders. It is 
aimed to give through this channel, from 
time to time, full information on details 
relating to publications, cost, form, etc. 


The Western Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety of Chicago issued an Easter card last 
spring, with Morgan’s picture, ‘‘Meadow 
Sweet,’’ in half-tone, with appropriate 
Scripture selection on one side and Gannett’s 
poem, ‘‘Consider the Lilies,’’ on the other 
side. The cards sold so well that the West- 
erm Unitarian Sunday School Society has 
continued the series by issuing a Harvest 
card containing a half-tone reproduction of 
Morgan’s ‘‘A Heavy Load’’ on one side, 
and on the other some verses from the Bible 
and an exceedingly attractive and appropriate 
little poem, which Miss Juniata Stafford was 
kind enough to prepare for the society. The 
series is to be continued by issuing cards for 
each of the festivals of the church year. 
These cards are intended to be put into the 
hands of the children, and are sold at the 
price of 20 cents a dozen. They can be or- 
dered through the Sunday School Society of 
Boston or directly from the Western Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society, 175 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 
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Any furniture house will sell you a bureau to go 
with a brass bedstead; but, in the majority of cases, it 
will be an old, odd bureau left over on their hands. If 
they break a set to sell you the bureau only, it will 
be always at a much higher price. 

Our business is so large that we make a. special 
line of bureaus to accompany brass and iron bedsteads. 
We show 70 different patterns in all sizes, shapes, and 


Bear in mind that these are not odds and ends of 
old stock, nor do they belong to any set. They are 
designed and made solely to use with brass beds. 
they cost much less than we could afford to sell such 
a bureau if it was taken from any regular set. You 


And 


save money by this method. 
The pattern shown in the engraving is only one of a great number of new studies 


that we have erected on our floors this month. 


You should see them if possible. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET. 


a 
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Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


Committees asking to be set at work, min- 
isters calling to announce new unions organ- 
izing, and unions sending in their dues for 
the coming year,—these are certainly signs 
of enthusiasm in our work, even with the 
thermometer ever aspiring, and presage a 
busy season when the cool days come. This 
work will be all the better done, however, if 
it is held in mind and plans formed in ad- 
vance. 

The national secretary had a letter the 
other day from two young girls asking about 
rooms, as they were ‘‘coming to school in 
Boston.’’? They live where there is neither 
Unitarian church nor union, and at first it 
seemed a singular request; but is it not 
really a beautiful one? The Young People’s 
Religious Union is organized to help the 
religious life of the young, and anything 
that can aid in that development should not 
be foreign to us. May we be worthy the 
trust! 

One way comes to our vision in which we 
might help our young people away from 
home at college or in business. If the min- 
ister or some one of the Alliance would send 
to us the names of those who go out from 
them, we could be sure that friendly faces 
met them or helpful letters were sent by our 
members. We must look after our own, and 
not let one be a stranger. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


September 18, ‘‘Daily Helps’’: Matt. iv. 
26,5 Ps. -xci: 

This is a topic which gives room for great 
variety of treatment. Each member should 
contribute something,—a Bible verse, a fa- 
vorite poem, or call for the singing of a 
choice hymn. Three-minute talks or papers 
on the points suggested below, or others, 
would be very helpful. Let one or two 
choice prayers be read (those in recent num- 
bers of the Register are most excellent), and 
have a few minutes’ discussion. Have a 
brief silent prayer. 

We give quite a number of references to 
hymns for reading or singing, and many quo- 
tations, so that some of these can surely be 
found in any place :— 


HYMNS. 


“‘O Thou Almighty Will!’’ ‘‘I hear It 
often in the Dark.’’ ‘‘Now, on Land and 
Sea descending.’’ ‘‘Father, now our Prayer 
is said.’’ ‘‘Brother, hast thou wandered 
far???’ ‘‘One Thought I have, my Ample 
Creed.’’ ‘‘O Love Divine, of All that is!’’ 
‘‘Father, in thy Mysterious Presence kneel- 
ing.’? ‘‘I look to Thee in Every Need.’’ 
‘Our Spirits lay their Noblest Powers.’’ 
‘*At first I prayed for Light.’’ ‘‘Yes: for 
Me, for Me, He careth!’’ ‘‘When Winds 
are raging in the Upper Ocean.’’ ‘‘My 
Héart is resting, O my God!’’ ‘‘Send down 
thy Truth, O God!’’ ‘‘We pray no more, 
made Lowly Wise.’’ 


QUOTATIONS. 


‘Our daily life should be sanctified by 
doing common things in a religious way.’’ 

Impatient people water their miseries and 
hoe up their comforts: sorrows are visitors 
that come without invitations, but complain- 
ing minds send a wagon to bring their 
troubles home in. —Spurgeon. 

If you don’t want dull thoughts to come, 
you must keep them away as I keep the 
weeds out o’ my bit 0’ garden. I fill the 
beds so full o’ flowers that there isn’t any 
room for weeds.—Daniel Quorm. 

With the day the light: with the road the 
strength to tread it.—Samuel Johnson. 

Read not the times: read the eternities. — 
Thoreau. 
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If thou couldst empty all thyself of self, 
Like to a shell dishabited, 

Then might He find thee on the ocean-shelf, 
And say, ‘‘This is not dead, ’’ 
And fill thee with himself instead. 


But thou art all replete with very chow, 
And hast such shrewd activity, 
That, when He comes, He says, ‘‘This is 
enow’ 
Unto itself: ’twere better let it be: 
aie oe and full there is no room for 
e 


—New Unity. 


I say the whole earth and all the stars in the 
sky are for religion’s sake. 

I say no man has even yet been half devout 
enough, 

None has ever yet adored or worshipped half 
enough ; 

None has begun to think how divine he him- 
self is, or how certain the future is. 

—Walt Whitman. 


“Not to me alone, my brothers, 
Comes thy mighty call; and yet 
’Tis my work, and not another’s, 
That before me thou hast set, 

So I neither fear nor fret.’’ 


‘*Pay back the lower debts of life you may: 
Forward alone can higher debts be paid. 
Let not in thee the prophet line be broken; 


Not alone to thee and thine, but through 
thee and thine, 
Rolls the great inheritance. ’’ 


The staying voice of the master fell, 
The music ceased, as held by a spell : 
‘*T hear not my piccolo!’’ 


Humblest of players on smallest flute, 

If the Master of symphonies bid thee blow, 
Fear thou thy pipe to bate or withhold, 
Lest cornet of silver and trumpet of gold, 
When all the music of life is mute, 

Hushed and guiltless, their silence impute 
To thine idle piccolo. 

Louise Manning Hodgkins, in Zion’s Herald. 


HINTS. 


Double application of topic: helps to our- 
selves; helps to others. 

1. Good reading. Some helpful books. 
Should we read largely, widely, or deeply? 
Should all people read one style? What one 
book will help all? 

2. Good company: for ourselves; _ to 
others. Does this mean simply fun and 
frolic? 

3. Good thinking. Can there be good 
living without it? Are our thoughts under 
our control? Can one always think good 
thoughts? 

4. Religion. How shall we make God 
real and near in the needs of every day? 
Shall we pray? When? 


PRAYER. 


Our Father in heaven, we offer up to thee 
a prayer for help and guidance. We can but 
feel our incompleteness and dependence. Our 
mistakes and failures, which we make every 
day, teach us that of ourselves we are noth- 
ing. Wilt thou at this evening hour give 
us a sense of rest, of peace, of security, 
which thou alone canst give. 

May the thought come to us with a new 
significance that thou art near us and round 
about us, that all our better aspirations, our 
higher longings, are from thee, and a part of 
thine own self. Help us to realize that to 
know thee we must seek to know thee. Teach 
us to work. Teach us to pray. Lead us in 
the green pastures and beside the still waters. 
Amen.—Y. 2. C. U. Department, ‘* The 
Turner Truth,’?’ Turner, Me. 
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Church News. 


Boston.—On September 18 Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale will preach before the Conven- 
tion of Odd Fellows in the Church of the 
Disciples. 


On Sunday, September 11, at union ser- 
vices of the South Congregational Church 
with Church of the Disciples, West Brook- 
line Street, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will 
preach at 10.30. The public are invited. 
All seats are free. 


Back Bay Union Services: Owing to the 
need for making certain necessary improve- 
ments in the Arlington Street Church before 
the regular opening (September 25), the last 
union service of King’s Chapel, First 
Church, Second Church, and Arlington Street 
Church, will be held in the Second Church, 
Copley Square, Rev. Thomas Van Ness offi- 
ciating. 


Business Notices. 


A Point well taken.—Any one who wants to secure 
an odd bureau to go with a brass or iron bedstead will 
certainly be interested in the announcement of the Paine 
Furniture Company in another column. What they say 
there is perfectly true. It is sometimes very difficult to 
secure a single odd bureau without paying an extra price, 
on the excuse that it separates a set of furniture. By 
arranging to produce odd bureaus for this especial need, 
the Paine Company is doing a real service to the public. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. James De Normandie 


is Milton for thesummer. Telephone ‘Milton 132,” 


THE address of Rev. Theodore C. Williams 


will be 297 Beacon Street, Boston, for the summer, 


THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo during 


the summer and autumn will be Hotel Venice, 36 West 
Newton Street, Boston. 


Marriages. 


In Westwood, rst inst., by Rev. C. S. Locke, Basil D. 
Millerand Agnes H. Lincoln. 

In Templeton, 3d inst., by Rev. J. M. W. Pratt, George 
S. Stone and Mary E. Leland, both of Otter River. 


FLOW ERS. 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 
J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL GRADUATE 


Established 
18590. 


would like to educate two or more children at their 
home in the regular school studies ; also French, German, 
and music. Best of references given. Address ‘I’. W..,’ 


Register Office. 
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Boston Common (Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches): Sunday, September 11, ninth 
tree north of tile-walk, on Charles Street 
Mall, at 5 P.M. Speakers, Rev. James M. 
Pullman, D.D., of Lynn, Mass., the other 
speaker to be announced. A hearty welcome 
to all. ; 


Young Men’s Christian Union, New and 
Attractive Course of Addresses: The Com- 
mittee on Public Worship at the Young 
Men’s Christian Union, 48 Boylston Street, 
take pleasure in announcing a new course of 
addresses to young people and others (both 
ladies and gentlemen), to be given on the 
four Sunday evenings in September, espe- 
cially prepared by Rev. A. D. Mayo, M.A., 
LL.D., who has recently returned from his 
eighteenth annual tour connected with his 
ministry of education in the Southern States. 
The general subject will be ‘‘ Four New De- 
partures in American Life,’’ and will be 
thoroughly ‘‘up to date,’’ discussed without 
personalities or partisanship, and tend to 
show how, in the great fundamental elements 
of our national life, the American people 
have wrought out a distinct, method of their 
own, entirely different from that of any Euro- 
pean power. The special topics will be: 
(1) ‘‘A New Departure in Religion: The 
American People making a Church’’; (2) 
‘*A New Departure in Education: The Amer- 
ican People schooling itself’’; (3) ‘‘A New 
Departure in Labor: The American People 
at Work’’; (4) ‘‘A New Departure in Gov- 
ernment: The Sovereign people creating a 
Republican Nation.’’ All young people and 
the public cordially invited to attend the 
series. 


Chelsea, Mass.— The first service of the 
new church year was held Sunday morning, 
September 4, after a vacation of two months. 


Concord, N.H.—Rev. Frank L. Phalen, 
who went to Chickamauga as chaplain of the 
First New Hampshire Infantry, has returned 
to Concord, fully restored to health. He 
preached last Sunday at the opening of the 
church, and was heartily welcomed home by 
his friends and parishioners. 


East Lexington, Mass.— The Follen 
Church, newly painted without and within, 
opens its doors next Sunday, at 10.45 A.M., 
for the first service of the church year. As 
this Sunday comes upon the birthday of the 
noble founder of the church, the pastor, Rev. 
M. Cochrane, will take for his subject ‘‘ Dr. 
Follen.’’ 


Moline, Ill.—Miss Hultin has severed her 
connection with the Unitarian society here 
after seven years of service. The best evi- 
dence of the character of her work is the fact 
that the society is taking prompt and vigor- 
ous steps toward securing her successor.’ It 
is her plan to take a year’s rest from regular 
parish duties, though she will be available 
for occasional supplies. 


Worth Chatham, Mass.—A series of five 
services have been held in the Old Harbor 
school-house, with the following preachers: 
July 29, Rev. P. S. Thacher of Needham; 
August 7, Rev. John M. Wilson, Fall 
River; August 14, Rev. George W. Kent, 
Worcester; August 21, Rev. P. S. Thacher; 
August 28, Rev. John M. Wilson. An audi- 
ence of fifty to sixty-five persons meet every 
Sunday, some of whom seldom have the 
opportunity to attend religious services, 
owing to their distance from the centre of 
the village. A permanent summer chapel 
might easily be established there, as a num- 
ber of the people seemed eager to have some 
religious advantages near their homes. 


St. Paul, Minn.—Unity Church reopened 
after the vacation September 4. Rev. C. L. 
Driver will occupy the pulpit during the 
month of September. The women of the 
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church have been busy all summer with Red 
Cross work, in addition to their usual chari- 


ties. 


Franklin King. 


Died in Dorchester, Mass., August 29, 
Franklin King, in the ninetieth year of his 
age. ; 
Mr. King was born in Chesterfield, Mass., 
Dec. 8, 1808. His youth was spent mainly 
in farming until his twenty-second year, 
when he came to Boston, and began a busi- 
ness life which ended but five days before 
his death, when he went from his home in 
Dorchester to his place of business in Boston 
for the last time. In 1834 he joined his 
brother Edward in a paint and oil business, 
which engaged his principal interest for the 
remainder of his life. JHlearing early in his 
business career that ninety-three per cent. of 
Boston merchants failed soon or late, he 
resolved to be one of the small minority who 
did not fail, and succeeded in keeping his 
resolve. To his principal business he added 
much besides, in course of time; and his 
industry and integrity were rewarded by a 
large fortune, which was built up by conser- 
vative methods without any speculative vent- 
ures. The permanence and stability of his 
business life are symbolized in his place of 
business, which has not been changed since 
1841. In the same year he built a large and 
beautiful house at Harrison Square; and the 
Chesterfield trees that he planted about it 
grew to magnificent proportions, and were to 
him as pleasant friends. The stability of 
his life also expressed itself in the long ser- 
vice of his clerks. One of the surviving 
partners was with Mr. King for half a cen- 
tury. His health was so good that it en- 
abled him to boast a few days before his last 
sickness that he had never had a sick day in 
his life. His disposition was as even as his 
health. His equanimity was remarkable. 
But, with the utmost gentleness of manner, 
he combined a steady force and a persistency 
of will that served his ends as no amount of 
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noise and shouting could have done. The 
simple life which he had lived upon the hills 
made him averse to luxury, and he had a 
pleasant homeliness of manner more like that 
of honest farmer-folk than like that of the 
town-bred man. Without any ostentation, 
he was generous in many ways, and espe- 
cially in such as were presonal and intimate, 
though he did not lack public spirit. The 
anti-slavery cause early awakened his enthu- 
siasm. Garrison and Phillips and Parker 
were men he knew and loved. When a 
scheme was on foot to deny Theodore Parker 
the use of Music Hall, he thwarted it by 
inducing others of like mind with himself 
to get a controlling interest in the property. 
When young Samuel Johnson came to Harri- 
son Square to do his first preaching, and his 
anti-slavery gospel was an offence, Mr. King 
withdrew with Mr. Johnson, and joined 
Nathaniel Hall’s society, where the anti- 
slavery trumpet gave no uncertain sound. 
Mr. King’s affection followed Mr. Johnson 
to the end of his inspired career, and it was 
a happy omen for other young ministers of 
his acquaintance. His was a loyal nature, 
clinging to old friends, old scenes, and old 
associations. No wonder, then, that he was 
glad when it was resolved to build the First 
Parish Church in Dorchester on the model 
of the building in which he had worshipped 
for more than forty years, and that he was 
glad to do his part toward making the new 
meeting-house perfect after its kind. 

In 1840 he married Sarah Gelson of Nan- 
tucket; and his domestic life was one of 
singular happiness, qualified by many sor- 
rows,—the loss of his wife in 1883 and the 
death of four children, three of whom had 
reached maturity. But not even these abid- 
ing sorrows could destroy that settled calm of 
mind which a good inheritance and a well- 
ordered life had made his indefeasible pos- 
session. He was a good man, and good in 
ways that shamed the noisier manners of the 
time, and was an example that could not be 
too widely followed, nor with a too earnest 
heart. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


Pittsburgh, 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pitisburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
. Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh, 
ANCHOR 
Cincinnati, 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
— New York. 
JEWETT pl! 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
i Chicago, 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Lonis, 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
og Philadelphia, 
DEY, Cleveland, 
SALEM 
CORNELL Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY Louisville. 


OTWITHSTANDING the extrava- 
gant assertions of the manufacturers 
making White Lead by quick pro- 

cess, comparative painting tests, carefully 
and honestly made, show that Pure White 
Lead made by the “old Dutch process” 
will cover more surface’and cover it better 
than White Lead made by the quick or so- 


called “up-to-date”’ process. 


By using National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free ; also 
Salem, Mass. folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint, 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 
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The Dangers of Industrialism. 


Industrial work is only practicable where 
skill is so far automatic as to be utilized 
with economy of time. But, when this takes 
place, education ends. And this is one of 
the great reasons why I so warmly disparage 
industrialism as an ideal of life. It pro- 
duces, and must produce, fragments of men 
and women, automatic machines, instead of 
complete men and women open and ever open 
to new intluences. I mean some time to 
develop this thought, and to show that in our 
choice of vocations, even intellectual, and 
the tenacity with which we stick to them, 
we practically put an end to our own growth, 
and rob ourselves of the most complete man- 
hood and womanhood. And I mean to rec- 
ommend that we make life itself educational, 
and that we undertake a rotation of related 
vocations, just as our farmers do a rotation 
of crops. They could undoubtedly hoe corn 
more economically if they did nothing else; 
but the thing is that the grdbund would not 
stand it, and the crops would get smaller and 
smaller, while the hoeing was growing more 
and more efficient. We can work more eco- 
nomically by sticking to our last; but the 
thing is that the spirit will not stand it, and 
the good that flows out of our shoemaking 
grows less and less, even though our rate in- 
creases.—f/rom ‘‘ The Philosophy of Manual 
Training,’’ by Prof. C. H. Henderson, in 
Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly for Sep- 
tember. 


Spirit of the Press. 


The following description of a religious 
meeting held in Anderson, S.C., is taken 
from the Way of Faith :— 


The congregations were large, and the 
order perfect. We had ‘‘music and danc- 
ing,’’ shouts and screams of victory, hot 
thunderbolts and slant lightning, billows of 
white fire and devil-shaking dynamite. We 
used Brother Stevens’s ‘‘Blood and Fire 
Songs,’’ the first edition of which has just 
been issued. It is the song-book of the Fire- 
baptized Holiness Movement. 


The appointment of Justice White on the 
Peace Commission has called out unqualified 
approval from England; and, in commenting 
on the words of a London correspondent, 
“¢The whole Catholic world looks on re- 
signedly, secure in the belief that justice 
will be done,’’ Zion's Herald says :— 


This government must be true to its his- 
toric genius and traditions in dealing with 
the religious faiths of the peoples of Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines. Our 
fathers came to these inhospitable shores to 
secure the one priceless boon of religious 
freedom, and they imbedded that principle 
and right into the Constitution of the United 
States. That is the Magna Charta of relig- 
ious freedom to all American citizens and to 
all peoples who are to be governed by, or 
take the powers of self-government in any 
degree from, this nation. The Roman Cath- 
olic Church possesses exactly the same rights 
in this country that the Protestant Church 
does. Does any one, in common candor and 
reason, suppose that one principle is to. pre- 
vail in the treatment of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States, and quite an- 
other in dealing with it in our new posses- 
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sions? Without doubt, that church is to be 
greatly modified and restricted in prerogative 
and power in those islands by the silent force 
of our fundamental principles of religious 
freedom and tolerance, and because, under 
our administration, Church and State must 
be separated. But the radical changes which 
are sure in good time to come will be best 
brought about by the exercise of that broth- 
erly consideration and spirit of fair play be- 
tween Protestantism and Catholicism which 
so generally and grandly prevail in this land. 
We did not enter upon a religious war with 
Spain, nor will our splendid victories be 
turned into that kind of a conquest. 


The Springfield Republican thinks that the 
message of the czar, however futile it may 
be to check the mad race for military leader- 
ship among the European nations, ought at 
least to serve as a solemn warning to Amer- 
ica. Here it should be heeded :— 


Amazing as it will seem to our posterity, 
at the very moment when a cry of despair 
because of the curse of militarism is wrung 
from Russia’s emperor, the American people 
are being lured to assume the same burdens 
under which these other nations groan. For- 
eign entanglements, a great army, a great 
navy, are deliberately sought after by those 
Americans to-day who are swept along in the 
tide of imperialism. America has the power 
to maintain herself in the industrial, social, 
and moral leadership of mankind, without 
throwing upon her people these excessive 
burdens which the greatest of autocrats de- 
plores. 


A movement has been started in London 
to have the churchyard behind St. Giles’s 
Church in Cripplegate made into a city 
garden, with a statue as a memorial to Mil- 
ton, whose body rests in the church. 


C. Godfrey Gumpel, an English scientist, 
has spent twenty-seven years in studying the 
effects of salt upon the body, and is about 
to publish a book which, he thinks, will be 
revolutionary. He attributes diphtheria, 
apoplexy, and various other diseases to a 
deficiency of common salt in the system. 
This will be a serious setback to the anti- 
salt diet reformers. 


You can count the day 
well begun if 


RuBIfOAM 


is used, on rising, 
upon the teeth. It cleanses 
perfectly, and leaves in 
the mouth a taste that en- 
hances the anticipation of 
breakfast. 


UBIfOAM 


used on retiring in- 
sures health to the teeth 
by its rare antiseptic prop- 
erties. 


Popular price, 25c. Send 2c. stamp for sample 
Wir Address E. WwW. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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An Ounee 
of Prevention 


is worth several pounds of cure in med- 


icine. Thoroughly sanitary conditions 


make disease impossible. 


How to have thoroughly sanitary surroundings is 
told ina pamphlet by Kingzett, the eminent English 
chemist. Price 10 cents. Every household should 
contain this little help to comfortable living. It will 
be sent FREE to subscribers of this paper. Write 


THE SANITAS CO, (Ltd.), 
636 to 642 West 55th Street, New York City. 
Disinfectant and Embrocation Manufacturers. 
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How wWE_HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

Four SERMONS ON Revivats. By Rev. S: M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

THEODORE PARKER’S LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. 50 cents per hundred. 


No. 21. THE THEOLOGY OF THE FuTurRE. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred. 

No. 22. THE RESTRICTION OF VivISECTION. By Albert 
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A WorkinG THEORY IN Etuics. By Rev. J. H. 
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No. 25. THE New BirTH AND THE NEw Typk oF Man. 


By Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred, 

SHorRT AND LonG Views. By Rey. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

Tue UNITY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
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Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


141 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Mau. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterwards in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its  straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Serves, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
141 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Tommy, who was Joan of Arc?’’ asked 
the teacher. ‘‘Noah’s wife,’’ was Tommy’s 
guess. 


»”? 


“*T tell you what, sir,’’ said a Yankee of 
his opponent, ‘that man don’t amount to a 
sum in arithmetic. Add him up, and there 
is nothing to carry!’’ 


Wife: ‘‘O doctor, Benjamin seems to be 
wandering in his mind!’’ Doctor (who 
knows Benjamin): ‘‘Don’t trouble about 
that: he can’t go far.’’ 


Mrs. Wealthy: ‘‘Are your berries fresh, 
little one?’’ Margaret (experiencing for the 
first time the trials of a berry - vender) : 
‘“*Yes, ma’am. Our bushes don’t raise any- 
thing but fresh ones. ”’ 


A physician writes to the London Sfectator 
that he was recently attending a patient 
whose husband came ‘to see him concerning 
her condition, and greeted him with the 
words, ‘‘Mr. Irving, do you think there is 
any need for any unnecessary anxiety. about 
my wife?’’ 


Riding in an omnibus up Regent Street 
last evening, I heard an old lady annoying 


the other passengers by her remarks. The 
conductor remonstrated with her, saying, 
‘*Ma’am, remember you are in a _ public 
vehicle, and behave as such.’’—C. G., ix 
the Spectator. 

‘‘That was a great achievement!’’ ex- 


claimed the foreman on an emotional news- 
paper. ‘‘A great achievement! I ought to 
have my salary raised for that!’’ ‘‘What 
did you do?’’ ‘‘I not only got all the head- 
lines into the paper, but some of the news 
that came with them!’’— Washington Star. 


A newspaper down in Maine, in telling of 
the death of a man through being struck by 
a railroad train, adds that ‘‘it will be re- 
membered that he met with a similar acci- 
dent a year ago.’’ It is to be hoped that the 
habit which he appears to have contracted 
will not become chronic.—Philadelphia In- 
guirer. 


A recent advertisement contains the follow- 
ing: ‘‘If the gentleman who keeps the shoe- 
store with a red head will return the um- 
brella of a young lady with whalebone ribs 
and an iron handle to the slate - roofed 
grocer’s shop, he will hear of something to 
his advantage, as the same is the gift of 
a deceased mother now no more with the 
name engraved upon it.’’ 


A sceptic, who was trying to confuse a 
Christian colored man by contradictory pas- 
sages in the Bible, asked how it could be 
that we are in the Spirit and the Spirit in 
us. He received the following reply: ‘‘Oh, 
dar’s no puzzle ’bout dat. It’s like dat 
poker. I puts it in de fire till it gets red 
hot. Now, de poker’s in de fire, and de 
fire’s in de poker.’’—Chicago Living Church. 


The house surgeon of a London hospital 
was attending to the injuries of a poor 
woman whose arm had been severely bitten. 
As he was dressing the wound, he said: ‘‘I 
cannot make out what sort of creature bit 
you. This is too small for a horse’s bite, 
and too large for a dog’s.’’ ‘‘QOh, sir,’ 
replied the patient, ‘‘it wasn’t an animal: 
it was another lady!’’ Surely, the force of 
politeness or urbanity could no further go!— 
Russell's ** Recollections.’ 
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Bread and cake raised with Royal 
are wholesome when hot. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1897++++ 000+ e000 e005 


sees $26,939,135.09 
LIABILITIES..... 


aNuvicisesie vedsice | 24,011 JO7.55 
$2,127,428.44 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
NNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. E 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F, STEVENS, President. _ 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 
| ..- PRINTER 


Educational. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYs . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


MASSACHUSETTS, SouTH ByFIELD. 
JT) UMMER ACADEMY (Founpep 1763). 
Classical, Academic, and English Courses. Prepares 
for Harvard, Yale, and Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Individual instruction. ‘The terms, $500 a year, 
include all necessary expenses, except books. 
PERLEY L. HORNE, A.M, 


66 West Street, WorcxesTER, Mass. 


THE DALZELL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


College preparatory. A few boys received into the prin- 
cipal’s family, 
GEO. A. STEARNS, Jr., Principal. 


PpHe HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 

(43d year) begins Sept 14, 1898. A First Grade Pre- 
paratory School, Modern Sanitation. New Athletic Field. 
Live Teaching. Small Classes. Generous Table. Visitor, 
The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. JosepH ALDEN 
Suaw, A.M., Head Master, WorcESTER, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The fall term opens SgPTEMBER 19. Requests for cata- 
logues and applications for admission may be addressed to 
the PRESIDENT, MEApviLLg, Pa. 
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ALLEN BROTHERS 


EST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLAS- 
SICAL SCHOOL, 46th year opens Septem- 
ber 21. An unsectarian family and home school for boys 
and girls. It offers special advantages to those preparing 
for college, scientific schools, business, and for an intelli- 
gent citizenship. Students are received into the three 
families of the Messrs. Allen and Mr. Henry N. De Nor- 
mandie, instructors. Send for catalogue, or call at 35 
WEBSTER STREET, WEST Newton, Mass. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The 116th year begins Sept. 14, 1898. Eighty Scholar- 
ships awarded to students of high standing. Six ee 
tant buildings added pines 1872. For Catalogue and illus- 
trated S nt, address 
a HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL F°8,,, 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, ee 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS 


will begin the tenth year of their BoARDING AND Day 
ScHooL For Girits, OCTOBER 5, 1898, at 115 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


Dr. and Mrs, John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Home.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court. 
18 girls resident. ScHoo.t.— New building this year; 
large, well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 

irls non-resident. Further particulars,—illustrated cata- 


ogue upon addressing 
Joun MacDurriz, Ph.D. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL 
Worcester, Mass. 

An English, French, and German Home and Day 
School for Girls. College Preparatory, Intermediate, 
Academic, Literary, Music, and Special courses. Excel- 
lent gymnasium. Send for Illustrated Manual. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct.5. For circulars ad- 
dress the Acting Dean, SaAmuEL C. BENNETT. 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man” Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what he is. ... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 


by the clear propositions of this book.—7%e Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


It is a healthful and helpful book which 
without profit—7khe New VW Ia Avi eee ee 


orld. 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, Postpaid, on recerpt of 


price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston, 
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